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Night Psalm 


Air and sea: 

a thick, living envelope, 

in which life swarms and hovers, 

as fluid and dense as the medium that holds it. 


Astonishment before the shape and the wonderful flight 
of the gull: how was that craft built? 


The worst failing of our minds 

is that we fail to see the really big problems 
simply because the forms in which they arise 
are right under our eyes. 


How many gulls have I seen, 

how many other people have seen them, 
without giving a thought 

to the mystery that accompanies their flight? 


From “Tuesday, Dark” in Teilhard de Chardin: A Book of Hours (Orbis 
Books, 2083), Kathleen Deignan, CND and Libby Osgood, CND, editors, 
from Letters from a Traveller, translated by Bernard Wall (Harper & 
Row, 1968). 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Many scriptural metaphors for transformation involve variations 
on the “open my eyes that | may see” plea of Psalm 119; the writer 
of Ephesians 1, for instance, prays for the enlightenment of the 
“eyes of your heart”so that“you may know the hope to which he has called you.” Various 
authors in this issue wrestle with similar images. For example, our Prelude, which draws 
on the writings of French Jesuit Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, refers to the “worst failing of 
our minds’ as the inability “to see the really big problems” that “are right under our eyes.” 
Much of our culture, Zachary Lee explains in his cover feature on Hollywood “spec- 
tacle,’ serves to distract us from those “really big problems” and makes it difficult for us 
to see in different, more hopeful ways. Bible savant Walter Brueggemann, who knows a 
thing or two about alternative ways of perceiving, said that prophets “are able to imag- 
ine the world other than the way that is in front of them.’ But that task, that “prophetic 
imagination” of seeing with enlightened eyes, isn’t reserved just for prophets: It’s really 
an invitation to all of us who seek a better world. 


RESPONSE 


‘A Big Inspiration’ 

Our followers on Instagram 
were big fans of the May 
2085 article “Flipping 
Omelets for God,” Betsy 
Shirley’s interview with 
translator Carmen Acevedo 
Butcher about the gentle 
wisdom of mystic Brother 
Lawrence. “I loved this 
article,” wrote Rev. Katie 
Heishman [IG]. “We read 
through portions of it at 
our evening prayer at 
Richmond Hill, Va. [commu- 
nity]. Brother Lawrence 

is a big inspiration to us.” 
Several people commented 
that they enjoyed Ryan 
McQuade’s illustrations 

for the piece, and Acev- 
edo Butcher herself also 


weighed in: “Thank you “Climate action is a prescription for 
Petey Paley sor your improved health and accelerated equity.” 


wonderful interview ques- 


tions, and these illustra- -Dr. Renee N. Salas 


tions are super!” 


Write us: response@sojo.net 


6 Renee N. Salas is a professor and physician at Harvard Medical School and a senior author of the July 2023 
Lancet Countdown on Health and Climate Change Policy Brief for the U.S./ Illustration by Adriana Bellet 


“WHEN THE 
OUTSIDE WORLD 
DOES NOT 
PROVIDE SACRED 
GROUND, THERE 
IS ALWAYS 
THE HOLINESS 
OF INNER 
RESERVOIRS.” 


Frank A. Thomas 


Author, The God of the Dangerous Sermon 


CONTRIBUTING 


Zachary Lee 

Sojourners online edito- 
rial assistant Zachary 
Lee (p.20)—a film critic, 
action figure aficionado, 
and “quote collector”—is 
inspired by authors Fran- 
ny Choi and Jenny Zhang, 
the wordplay of Chicago 
slam poets, and sharing 
life over home-cooked 
meals. Despite times of 
disruption in this year’s 
fellowship program, Lee 
believes “the spiritual is 
in the quotidian” and is 
learning to see everyday 
tasks and interruptions as 
not a “hindrance but as a 
venue for inspiration.” 


w— 


Lauren Wright Pittman 
“Tam a deeply feeling 
aesthetic maximalist and 
color enthusiast,” says 
Lauren Wright Pittman 
(p.48), a co-founder of A 
Sanctified Art ministry. 
She practices “visual ex- 
egesis” to create artistic 
resources to spiritually 
nourish churches with an 
“expansive language for 
God and God’s people.” 
Wright Pittman says the 
“creative process has 
much to teach us about 
ourselves and about who 
God is” because “art is 

a practice in abundant 
grace; there are ultimate- 
ly no mistakes.” 
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VOICES 


1— Mobilizing Hope 2 — Commentary 3 — Columns 4 — Eyewitness 


MOBILIZING HOPE BY ADAM RUSSELL TAYLOR 


WHO WILL STAND 
FOR IMMIGRANTS? 


When we look at the record numbers of migrants who 
are seeking refuge and asylum in the U.S. and the de- 
plorable ways they have often been treated, it’s easy to 
lose faith. The U.S. immigration system seems so hope- 
lessly broken, and hateful rhetoric and bad faith are so 
abundant among our politicians, that it can often feel as 
ifthere’s nothing we can do to fix it. Yet, if we take seri- 
ously both the Hebrewscripture command to welcome 
the stranger and Jesus’ call to treat migrant people as 
we would treat him (Matthew 25), then we cannot let 
ourselves succumb to despair or resignation. People 
who have been forced to leave dangerous conditions in 
their home countries to seek asylum are depending on 
us to not give up fighting for a fairer and more humane 
immigration and asylum system. Sadly, Congress has 


Illustration by Candice Evers 


THE DEMOCRATS, 
INCLUDING PRESIDENT 
BIDEN, HAVE BEEN 
UNWILLING TO 
CONFRONT OUR 
BROKEN IMMIGRATION 
SYSTEM WITH THE 
URGENCY AND 
HUMANENESS THAT 
MIGRANTS DESERVE. 
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“REPUBLICANS 
CONTINUE TO 
STOKE FEAR 

AND XENOPHOBIA 
AROUND 
IMMIGRATION.” 
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Adam Russell Taylor is pres- 
ident of Sojourners. 
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lacked sufficient political will to pass the sweeping 
overhaul of our immigration laws that is so sorely 
needed. Most Republicans in Congress continue to 
demagogue around immigration, stoking fear and 
xenophobia among their overwhelmingly white voter 
base. Many state-level GOP politicians have been 
as bad or worse, orchestrating cruel stunts such as 
sending buses of immigrants to cities thousands of 
miles from the border to score political points and 
passing laws such as Florida’s SB 1718, which (among 
other problematic aspects) criminalizes the transpor- 
tation into the state of any immigrant people lacking 
documentation. Donald Trump centered his 2016 
campaign and much of his presidency around open 
hostility to migrant people, and it’s almost guaran- 
teed we'll see an increase in toxic rhetoric on this 
issue in the months ahead. Meanwhile, the Demo- 
crats, including President Joe Biden, have been un- 
willing to confront our broken immigration system 
with the urgency and humaneness that migrants 
deserve. In fact, the Biden administration replaced the 


controversial Title 42 with 
anewrule that will make it 
difficult for people facing 
persecution to apply for 
asylum and is reportedly 
still contemplating rein- 
stating family detention. 
Actions like these betray 
an uncomfortable level of 
similarity between Biden’s 
immigration policies and 
those of his predecessor. 

There is still a great 
deal that Biden can do 
to improve the situation 
for people seeking safe- 
ty and a new life in the 
United States. For better 
and worse, Congress has 
entrusted broad powers 
to the president on im- 
migration. We know this 
all too well from the cruel 
immigration policies the 
Trump administration put 
into place without congres- 
sional approval. Biden, by 
contrast, has fortified the 
Deferred Action for Child- 
hood Arrivals program, 
expanded humanitarian 
protection through Tempo- 
rary Protected Status, sig- 
nificantly reduced interior 
deportations compared to 
his predecessors, increased 
the use of alternatives to 
detention programs, and 
begun strengthening the 
immigration court infra- 
structure to address the 
extreme backlog. Other 
measures like these are 
needed on a much greater 
scale. 

Sojourners remains 
committed to pushing this 
administration to write a 
new legacy of humane, ef- 
fective immigration policy 
and to address the current 
crisis without compromis- 
ing our core values. And 
we'll continue to work for 
more permanent and sus- 
tainable solutions. © 
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Terence Lester draws on his skills as a scholar as well 
as his own lived experiences to help us understand 
how racism keeps us apart. The beginning of repair 
is truth telling. All God’s Children tells us the truth 


about racism and how we can begin to heal.” 


—JEMAR TISBY, author of The Color of Compromise 


is a minister, 
speaker, community activist, author, and 
founder of Love Beyond Walls, a not-for- 
profit organization focused on poverty 


awareness and community mobilization. 
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VOICES 


COMMENTARY 


BY JULIA M. SPELLER 


THE AFRO-CHRISTIAN 


CONVENTION 


This summer, the United Church of Christ is revising 
its origin story. What can we learn from the process? 


This July, the United States turns 247 years old. Independence Day calls to mind a pow- 
erful narrative—our nation’s defiant break from the British Empire, explosive population 
growth and expansion, and ascent as a world power. Yet within this historical movement 
are rooted many other stories—large and small—that reflect who we really are as a nation. 
When we hold up a larger mirror, when we view ourselves more completely and take all 
these stories into account, then we recognize that “our” history is more than a collection 
of dates, events, and people prioritized by the powerful. History is a complex web of beliefs, 
practices, and interpretations that exist in the sacred movement of time and space as a 
spiraling mixture of who we are and who we are becoming. 

Sharing a common understanding of history is complicated these days by new words 
in our lexicon like “fake news” and “alternative facts.” How do we know what to believe 
and what to reject? Isn’t “revisionist history” a bad thing? 

In fact, many historians agree that all history is revisionist. Historical interpretation, 
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From Afro-Christian Convention July 2023 


by its very nature, changes with time and 
circumstance, requiring new views and 
fresh analyses. From one perspective, the 
revision of history in any form means to 
criticize the past and disrupt common- 
ly held ideas and beliefs. Conversely, the 
introduction of new, validated, historical 
information broadens the scope of dis- 
course and deepens its meaning in ways 
that bring clarity to the past and hope for 
the future. 

This summer the United Church of 
Christ (UCC) celebrates a change in its 
own origin story. In 1957, this mainline 
Protestant denomination was formed from 
the convergence of four European-based 
denominations and traced its earliest root 
through the Congregationalists to English 
reformers who arrived on these shores in 
the 1630s. Thus, it was understood by many 
that these four streams formed the UCC as 
ahistorically “white” denomination. This 
new denomination understood itselfto bea 
“united and uniting” church that formed in 
the contentious era of the early Civil Rights 
Movement. It adopted a commitment to 
social justice and racial/ethnic diversity 
that invited others to join this culturally 
white “church of extravagant welcome.” 

But the origin story was wrong. The 
denominational power structure had sup- 
pressed the narrative and living history of 
a fifth stream, that of the Afro-Christian 
Convention—a tradition, rooted in Afri- 
can persons and culture, that arrived in 
Virginia’s Tidewater region around 1619. 

In the newly released book Afro-Chris- 
tian Convention, Yvonne V. Delk writes, 
“The Afro-Christian Convention flows 
from those first Africans. It holds a story 
of mothers and fathers who emerged out 
of enslavement and the balconies of white 
Christian churches with a double focus: the 


KK* 


HISTORY IS A SPIRALING MIXTURE 
OF WHO WE ARE AND WHO WE 
ARE BECOMING. 


istry and mission from the Afro-Christian 
Convention—and a much longer history 
reaching back to the west coast of Africa. 

In July, the United Church of Christ 
officially celebrates the Afro-Christian 
Convention as “the Fifth Stream of the 
UCC historical legacy.” This action is a 
result of those who kept the Afro-Christian 
Convention alive in form and function and 
of a Christian denomination recognizing 
that to authentically serve the call of Christ 
in thefuture, itmust bringall history under 
the revision of Christ’s rule. This aligns 
closely with the word sankofa of the Akan 
people of Ghana, which means “it is not 
taboo to fetch what is at risk of being left 
behind.” Sankofa is illustrated by a mythic 
bird with its feet firmly planted forward 
while its head turns back to retrieve anegg, 
seen in the actions of the UCC to value and 
celebrate recovered wisdoms of the past 
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when charting a path toward the future. 
New historical data unearths uncom- 


CONTACT US TODAY. 


Learn how we can meet your 


free and autonomous worship of God in the 
way Black people wanted to worship and 


advocacy for the unity and social welfare 
of the Black community.” 

Recovered historical evidence shows 
that in 1892, these Black worshiping com- 
munities created the convention to serve 
their churches in North Carolina, Virgin- 
ia, and beyond. It assumed the form and 
function of a denomination through its 
publications, its work in foreign missions 
and women’s auxiliaries, and its biennial re- 
ports. The origin story formed by the UCC 
in 1957 omitted more than 65 years of min- 


fortable emotions and difficult questions, 
but when authentically and honestly em- 
braced, it can open the way for a God of 
justice to speak in ways that both mystify 
and bless. © 


Julia M.Speller is professor emerita in 
American religion history and culture 
at Chicago Theological Seminary and a 
contributor to Afro-Christian Convention: 
The Fifth Stream of the United Church of 
Christ (2083). 
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VOICES 


COMMENTARY 


BY MARIA SANTELLI 


THE COST OF CONSCIENCE 


The Biden administration is failing to support 
Russian objectors to war. 


The number of asylum seekers from Russia arriving at the US. southern 
border has risen dramatically in the past year. Hundreds of thousands 
of Russians have left their homeland since President Putin ordered 
the invasion of Ukraine. Some fear increasing economic hardship and 
that Putin will impose martial law and close the borders, and some are 
fleeing to follow their conscience. 

In September, the Kremlin announced its first military mobiliza- 
tion for soldiers to fight in Ukraine, prompting the departure of tens 
of thousands of Russian men. A second mobilization may occur this 
fall. Many of those who have fled hold religious or moral beliefs that 
tell them that participation in Russia’s invasion of Ukraine is wrong. 
Many young men have come to the United States seeking asylum as 
conscientious objectors (COs) based on their refusal to be drafted into 
Russia’s military for reasons of moral conscience. 

At the Center on Conscience and War, we began hearing about 


14 Vera Smirnova / Alamy 


these cases in fall 2022—and found very 
few resources to support them. A handful 
of immigration attorneys are taking on 
a few of these cases, but the demand is 
much greater than the help available. This 
spring, our center initiated a Freedom of 
Information Act request to learn exact- 
ly how many of the asylum seekers are 
making claims based on conscientious 
objection to military conscription. 

Individuals from Russia, Belarus, and 
elsewhere are refusing to fight in the war 
against Ukraine. During the first year, the 
Biden administration had a policy of not 
deporting asylum seekers back to Russia, 
Ukraine, Belarus, or six other countries 
bearing the brunt of the humanitarian cri- 
sis caused by Russia’s invasion. However, 
this March, the U.S. resumed deportations. 
The first person sent back to Russia was a 
conscientious objector fleeing the draft; 
he had made his asylum claim based on 
his religious and ethical beliefs against 
war. In what appears to be an incorrect 
application of U.S. asylum law regarding 
conscription, his claim was denied. 

Days after the first one, another CO 
was scheduled for deportation. The sec- 
ond youngman was taken to the airport by 
immigration agents in Louisiana where, in 
an act of staggering courage and resolve, 
he refused to board the plane. At the time 
of this writing, he remains in detention in 
Louisiana, awaiting judicial review of his 
case. Other COs are currently in detention 
and facing deportation. 


IN ACCORD WITH 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


After learning about these cases, the 
Center on Conscience and War began 
an appeal to the Biden administration 
and Congress to halt further deportations 
to Russia, Belarus, and Ukraine and to 
review Department of Homeland Security 
policies and procedures to ensure that 
asylum officers receive proper training 
on “credible fear” claims based on issues 
of military conscription. 

This should be an easy one: Itis moral- 
ly wrong to compel someone to be drafted 
to fight and kill in war. But U.S. asylum 
law affirms the right of a sovereign nation 
to draft its people for military service. In 
other words, an asylum claim that appears 
to be based on refusing your country’s 
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U.S. LAW 
PROVIDES 
FOR ASYLUM 
CLAIMS TO 


RESIST FORCED 
PARTICIPATION 
IN WAR CRIMES. 


draft does not meet the standard for gaining asylum. However, an 
asylum claim based on a religious or moral objection to war does meet 
the standard for asylum. 

US. law also provides for asylum claims when the basis is to resist 
forced participation in war crimes. In March, the International Crim- 
inal Court issued an arrest warrant for Vladimir Putin for war crimes 
committed against Ukraine; thus, anyone seeking asylum to avoid 
conscription is acting in accordance with international law. 


EXERCISING MORAL AGENCY 


So why are these men, whose claims are clearly in alignment with the 
law, facing deportation? In our work with COs in other circumstances, 
we have found that US. officials often are very poorly trained on CO law 
and policy. Conscientious objectors know their own beliefs and where 
their conscience is leading them, but they often do not understand the 
law or policy. In the case of Russian asylum seekers, there is the additional 


hurdle of lack of access to Russian-English 
translators. Some cases have been denied 
simply because the CO missed a deadline. 
COs have a much greater chance of a suc- 
cessful claim when they have an advocate. 

While the U.S. doesn’t have an active 
draft, we are called to be vigilant in de- 
fending the right to conscientious objec- 
tion under the law anywhere it is actively 
in practice today. This includes the US. 
Department of Defense, through its policy 
of discharging military COs, and Home- 
land Security, through its immigration 
and citizenship policies. 

Conscientious objectors are often told 
they have the right to be conscientious 
objectors to war only because the military 
fights to secure that right. Anyone who 
has been through a process to document a 
conscientious objection claim knows that 
the opposite is true. We have enforceable 
protection for conscience in this country 
and in other parts of the world because 
of courageous acts and sacrifices made 
by conscientious objectors throughout 
history. 

Protecting the rights of COs, current 
and future, includes guaranteeing them 
the right to due process. When asylum 
seekers flee involuntary military con- 
scription that violates their conscience, 
they exercise their moral agency as hu- 
man beings. 

As the war rages on in Ukraine, we 
have seen the ongoing struggle for rec- 
ognition of the right to conscientious ob- 
jection. The draft resisters fleeing Russia 
are incredibly brave. Their sacrifice is 
almost unfathomable to us in the United 
States. For generations, we have not faced 
a military draft. We have not had to ask 
ourselves how committed we are to the 
values of peace or what we are willing to 
risk to remain true to those values. Rus- 
sian COs are bearing that burden for all 
of us right now by testing U.S. laws and 
policies on conscientious objection. Our 
moral and religious traditions compel us 
to stand with them. © 


Maria Santelli is executive director of 
the Center on Conscience and War, an 
83-year-old organization working to de- 
fend the rights of conscientious objectors 
to war. 
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THE HUNGRY SPIRIT 


WHEN ‘DEATH SCROLLING’ 
IS WHAT GOD REQUIRES 


Inthe early days of the pandemic, I started a death scroll. Notto be confused 
with “doomscrolling” (a malady related to one’s smartphone), my death 
scroll was a physical length of paper on which I penned names and death 
dates as I learned of them. 

Across the top I scrawled: “Blessed are you, Lord Our God, Who Is 
Keeper of the Book of Life. Today, we learned that Sister Death called ...” 
On March 13, 2020, I wrote the first name: Barbara Clementine Harris. 
A towering figure in the American church, Harris registered Black voters 
in Mississippi in the 1960s, marched from Selma to Montgomery in 1965, 
and was one of the first 11 women “irregularly” ordained as Episcopal 
priests in 1974 and the first female bishop in the Anglican Communion. 
But, because of the COVID lockdown, no churchwide memorial service 
was held for her. 

Pandemics bring death. And, as Christians, it’s impressed upon us to 
remember. Remember the Sabbath. Remember that your ancestors were 
slaves in Egypt. Do this in remembrance of me. Remember my chains. 
But ... [have a very bad memory. So, I made the scroll. When I stopped 
collecting names in late 2022, my scroll held 36. How many names would 
your scroll hold? 

Last winter, [joined 70 others in writing a communal death scroll. Over 
three days, we added names of those who died during the pandemic, those 
we hadn’t mourned properly or even buried. We marked the other kinds 
of deaths we had suffered during the pandemic: matriculations missed, 
matriages that came apart, careers brought to an unheralded halt, precious 
years lost with grandparents and grandchildren. 

At our closing liturgy, we unfurled the scroll from the altar, placing 
so many of our losses on full display before the Lord. It stretched across 
the entire room. 

Among us were emergency room nurses, hospital chaplains, home- 
less outreach workers, immigrant advocates, those who buried the dead, 
teachers, and more. Approaching the scroll, some kneeled, extending 
a finger to touch a name. Some murmured a prayer of farewell. Others 
simply stared—tasting the tang of our trauma, stunned by all the tragedy 
and absurdity we have absorbed. Luckily, the kids were also there, full of 
delight. They pulled river rocks froma basket beneath the altar and placed 
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them along the scroll’s edges—anchoring 
mutable mourners in Immutable Mystery. 

Are rituals for remembering the dead 
merely sentimental reminiscences for 
the living? These days funerals are often 
postponed for months after a death or 
simply ignored. Perhaps the family is not 
connected to a church, or funeral home 
services are too costly, or there is simply no 
one with the time and ability to organize a 
memorial. Without a communal contain- 
er to hold these rituals, they fall away and 
the market runs us over. The banal gods 
of capital demand of us optimism while 
erasing our memories and desecrating our 
bodies. Steadily, we lose a fundamental right 
as humans: the right to claim our grief and 
to be mourned in our passing, 

From early in the Christian faith, me- 
morializing and burying the dead was un- 
derstood as a work of mercy—to strengthen 
the bond between the “quick and the dead,” 
between those still living and the lineage of 
the communion ofsaints who watch over us. 
Our death rituals are ways ordinary people 
attend to the extraordinariness of having 
spiritual lives. We claim our right to mourn, 
remember, tell the stories of lineages, and 
restin the knowledge of future generations. 

Biblical scholar Walter Brueggemann 
wrote, “Heaven’ is not where our dead go, 
butthe arena where God rules fully.” Some- 
times death rituals are laments that allis not 
well, as during the pandemic. Other times, 
they simply give us a glimpse of heaven, in 
all its mystery. © 


Rose Marie Berger is a senior editor of 
Sojourners magazine. 
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SACRED CURIOSITY BY JOSE HUMPHREYS III 


CELEBRATING JUBILEE 


For some reason, conversations about 
economics and the church are rare these 
days—even though scripture includes more 
than 2,000 verses on poverty, such as laws 
in the Hebrew Bible on debt, labor, and 
land ownership. In the gospels, Jesus had 
many conversations with people about 
their relationship to money. 

Our daily lives wade in the waters of 
economics, even in the most ordinary ways. 
When I brushed my teeth this morning, for instance, I used a brand-name 
electric toothbrush and a brand-name toothpaste, one that claims to be 
gentle on tooth enamel. After leaving my apartment, I gazed ahead to 
the street corner, where a man with a familiar face extended his hand 
in need to passersby. On the streets of New York City, the human cost 
of economic insecurity is painfully evident. I made my way eastbound 
toward Park Avenue; the potholes had me pondering how my hood is 
often overlooked in the city’s infrastructure budget. Yet, somehow, new 
“affordable” luxury apartments pop up, seemingly out of nowhere; I 
sometimes wonder if these buildings just appear overnight, ready-made. 
I’malso reminded that our local community board, through its land use 
committee, had some say in these new developments. 

Almost everything I encounter, in just two square blocks, is con- 
nected to a line item on a federal, state, or city budget. I reminisce how 
Sojourners has referred to budgets as moral documents. If this is true, 
how can we invite the church into seeing the economy beyond just a 
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JUBILEE IS THE KIND OF 
FREEDOM THAT CAN LEAD TO 
A CONVERSATION—AND THEN 
PERHAPS A PARTY. 


conversation on tithes and offerings and 
into a dialogue about God’s ecosystem of 
Jubilee justice? 

Inscripture, we witness God instituting 
Sabbath and Jubilee laws to govern people’s 
relationships to their stuff. Sabbath en- 
sured a day was set apart—for people freed 
from Egypt—to foster a more appropriate 
relationship to labor. The seventh year of 
the sabbatical cycle was a time when debts 
would be canceled in the community. Yah- 
weh’s laws even factored in grace for those 
who would either mismanage resources 
or fall on hard times. Meanwhile, to guard 
against extractive practices that strip lands 
of their ability to produce, the land was to 
be left untouched, allowing it to find its 
own rest. One of the most radical laws, 
Jubilee, mandated the return of land to 
its original owner after seven sabbatical 
cycles, or 49 years. 

In each case, these laws were cycli- 
cal, circling back to purify processes that 
can go awry in a community ecosystem. 
Today, echoes of this wisdom can be wit- 
nessed across the country. For example, 
we can look to the Moravian church in 
Winston-Salem, N.C., that bought close to 
$3.3 million worth of debt to help people in 
its community. To celebrate the burning of 
this debt, the church partied and called it 
a Jubilee celebration. In Ohio, the United 
Methodist Church joined the Land Back 
Movement, returning three acres of land 
to the Wyandotte Nation. They, too, cel- 
ebrated like it was Jubilee. 

To think about a just economy is to 
consider how justice can circle back, and 
how Jubilee can become a more regular 
occurrence in our society. It’s not just any 
freedom, but the kind that can lead toacon- 
versation—and then perhapsaparty. » 


José Humphreys Illis author of Seeing 
Jesus in East Harlem: What Happens 

When Churches Show Up and Stay Put and 
co-founder of Metro Hope Church in New 
York City. 
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“THEY TRIED TO 
CRUCIFY DEMOCRACY.” 


18 Rep. Justin Jones gestures during a vote to expel him from the state legislature in Nashville, Tenn., in April, for taking part in a gun-control July 2023 
demonstration on the House floor after six people were killed in a mass shooting at a local Christian school. / Seth Herald / Getty Images 


AS TOLD TO SOJOURNERS 


A TIPPING POINT 
IN TENNESSEE? 


What they were trying to do wasn’t just expel 
us, but the movements we are standing in 
solidarity with. It’s notironic that it happened 
on the day before Good Friday. They tried to 
crucify democracy and I [was reinstated] the 
Monday after Easter as a testament to the 
resurrection of a movement for multiracial 
democracy here in the South. The resurrec- 
tion of a Third Reconstruction [is] being led 
by students and young people—that’s a very 
powerful vision. If it’s possible here in the 
South, ifit’s possible in Tennessee, that should 
give us some hope in the nation. 

One of my closest mentors is Diane Nash, 
who I believe is a representative of what she 
calls “agapeic energy,” this love force that is 
used to challenge injustice and harm. She’s 
one of my dear elders and teachers who’s 
really guided me throughout this process. 
I’ve been inspired by many of the elders of 
our movement: the Freedom Riders; [Er- 
nest] Rip Patton [Jr.], who passed away just a 
couple of years ago and was like an honorary 
grandfather, who taught us about nonviolence 
and the need to act in our generation; and 
Bernard Lafayette, who lives in Alabama 
and was here a couple of weeks ago. We talk 
frequently on the phone, and he’s been an 
adviser on nonviolence and strategy. 

I also think of younger leaders—Rev. 
Stephen Green, who came from Harlem, 
showed up, saw what was happening, and 
was willing to stand with and help coordinate 
this resistance to an attack on democracy. I 
think of Rev. Ingrid [McIntyre], one of our 
younger clergy here in Nashville, a white 
[clergyperson] who said, “Whatever you need, 
Iwill be there; I will stand in the breach.” This 
is amovement of faith here. ® 


Justin Jones is a Tennessee state legislator 
representing Nashville. He spoke with 
Sojourners’ Mitchell Atencio. 
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Everything Everywhere All at Once, 
the absurdist sci-ficinematic romp 
through the multiverse by a Chi- 
nese American laundromat owner 
in the L.A. mega sprawl, garnered 
seven Oscars this year, including for 
Best Picture. I’ve seen Everything 
Everywhere eight times. I’ve intro- 
duced it to friends. I did not think 
my favorite film could do anything 
wrong. What could be better than 
to be wrapped up in the spectacle 
created by directors Daniel Kwan 
and Daniel Scheinert and their 
amazing cast? 

The directors’ over-the-top approach embraces the “too muchness” 
of its title. Laundromat owner Evelyn Wang (Michelle Yeoh) lives with 
her husband, daughter, and recently-arrived-from-China elderly father 
in a small apartment above the family business. Their dining room is 
cluttered with the American dream—workout equipment, inspirational 
business books, beeping electronic kitchen gadgets, a TV droning in the 
background, and a live security feed to the washers and dryers downstairs. 
“The Daniels,” as the directors are known, wrote in the original script, 
“It is a still life of chaos.” 

Evelyn and her family are slowly spinning apart, and now the IRS is 
auditing the Wangs and their business. The forces of chaos are spreading 
beyond their little apartment. Later, while Evelyn is explaining to an 
IRS auditor (Jamie Lee Curtis) why her receipts are not in order, she 
gets a message from her husband (well, an alternative version of him) 
that she may be in grave danger and that she may hold the key to saving 
not only her own world but also the worlds in multiple universes and 
parallel time frames. 

Despite its zany premise and on-screen absurdities (from anthropo- 
morphic racoons and talking rocks to people with hot dogs for hands), 
Everything Everywhere never lets the spectacle eclipse the emotional story 
at its center: Evelyn is learning to find contentment in her own universe 
with her real family, even if she has the power to be elsewhere all at once. 


‘NO NEED TO FEEL ANYTHING AT ALL’ 


While I don’t regret my zealous championing of Everything Everywhere, 
film critic Justin Chang gave me pause. While Chang said he appreciated 
that the film centers an Asian American mother-daughter storyline and 
addresses “the social fragmentation and narrative oversaturation of the 
internet age andits attendant, all-consuming feelings of apathy and despair: 
the sense that ‘nothing matters,” he also pointed out that the film is “so 
eager to bare its soul, to show you just how much its heart breaks for [its 
characters] and everyone in the whole damn multiverse, that it practically 
does all your emoting for you. There’s almost no need—and no room—for 
a viewer to feel anything at all.” 

Thad never considered—or even imagined—any other possible reaction 
to the film other than to be enraptured by its maximalism. While I think 
Everything Everywhere holds its emotional core, perhaps it caters too much 
to “the society of the spectacle,” as French philosopher and filmmaker 
Guy Debord put it in his book of the same name, where (quoting Ludwig 
Feuerbach), “illusion only is sacred, truth profane.” 

Spectacle is often deployed as a sleight-of-hand trick to keep passive 
subjects distracted from the truth of what is going on. It has been used 
by industries and people in power to distract from the harm and abuse 
they perpetrate. You don’t need to look further than Hollywood itself for 
examples. While Harvey Weinstein was producing blockbusters such as 
Pulp Fiction, Shakespeare in Love, and Gangs of New York, he was also 
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sexually abusing scores of women in the film industry. Why 
would a multibillion-dollar industry want to risk its profit 
margin by investigating a few rape cases? 

Churches—where truth should be central—have also at 
times become places of spectacle. For example, charismatic 
religious leaders such as Ravi Zacharias and Bill Hybels 
used the spectacle of their ministries to cloak systematic 
sexual abuse of women. Jean Vanier, founder of another 
global Christian ministry, designed his early communities 
to provide opportunities for abuse of women in his pastoral 
care. The spectacle, Debord wrote, “is the affirmation that 
all human relationships are merely an image of relationship 
... acomplete negation of life that presents an appearance 
of life.” 

Last year was not short on cinematic spectacle, includ- 
ing the Indian Telugu-language epic RRR (for “Rise, Roar, 
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Revolt” in English) about revolutionary heroes battling 
the British Raj (it will not be the only film to run more 
than three hours mentioned in this piece) and Top Gun: 
Maverick, the explosive muscle movie that Steven Spielberg 
credited with saving the post-pandemic film industry. But 
three recent movies of note unmask the insidious danger 
of spectacle, revealing it as a way to control human thought 
by providing distraction and catharsis toward compliance. 


SPECTACLE VS. THE 
PROPHETIC IMAGINATION 


Jordan Peele’s sci-fi horror film Nope, Rian Johnson’s 
murder mystery Glass Onion, and Damien Chazelle’s 
period epic Babylon highlight how the spectacle of control, 
entertainment, and wealth kills “prophetic imagination,” as 


SPECTACLE 
APPEASES AND 
PACIFIES, 
PROVIDING 
DISTRACTION, 
YES, BUT AT 
GREAT COST. 


biblical scholar Walter Brueggemann called it, and the pursuit ofjustice. 

Director Jordan Peele has described Nope, his third film, as “the 
great American UFO story.” Peele uses the trope to unpack aspects of 
spectacle and “the good and bad that come from this idea of attention,” 
he said. The film opens with a quote from the prophet Nahum spewing 
God’s judgment on the city of Nineveh: “I will cast abominable filth at you, 
make you vile, and make you a spectacle” (3:6). Nineveh here stands in 
for empire with its military, economic, and cultural hegemony. Nineveh 
is “the city of blood, full of lies, full of plunder, never without victims!” 
(8:1), a city that enslaves “peoples by her witchcraft” (3:4). 

Nope is set on a horse farm in Agua Dulce, Calif., a rough desert 
landscape on the outskirts of Los Angeles. Hollywood horse-wranglers 
and ranch-owner siblings OJ (Daniel Kaluuya) and Emerald Haywood 
(Keke Palmer) detect weird happenings ona neighboring ranch and then 
attempt to capture evidence of a UFO that killed their father. Peele’s 
first images of spectacle in Nope are flickers of the first moving picture 
ever created. “Did you know that the very first assembly of photographs 
... to create a motion picture was a two-second clip of a Black man on a 
horse?” Emerald asks at the start. 

The implication is that the very birth of the film industry holds the 
danger of spectacle—the Black jockey on the horse has been seen by all 
and remembered by none, while the white photographer, Eadweard 
Muybridge (later convicted of murder), is heralded. Peele is interrogat- 
ing the spectacle of exploitation and control, identity and erasure. The 
flickering images focus the viewer on the masterful technique, not the 
human story at the center. 

While Emerald is excited at the prospect of fame and fortune if they 
capture the world’s first UFO footage, OJ is more cautious. Aware that 
they could be dealing with a force outside of their control, OJ reins in 
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Emerald’s enthusiasm. They proceed, but with caution 
for the lives at risk. 

At the neighboring ranch and amusement park, own- 
er Ricky “Jupe” Park (Steven Yeun) takes the opposite 
approach. Enamored by potential glory and fame, Jupe 
attempts to lure the UFO before a live audience—with 
horrificresults. Let's just sayit’s hard to repent when youre 
being digested. Peele filmed Nope with large-format IMAX 
cameras that add to an immersive experience that echoes 
the “ideological totalism” described by Brueggemann, a 
totalism that monopolizes our imagination. 


CAPTIVATED BY POWER AND WEALTH 


Glass Onionreturns to the murder mystery genre of Knives 
Out (2019) to examine the spectacle of obscene wealth. 
Acoterie of friends arrives at an island in Greece owned 
by tech billionaire Miles Bron (Edward Norton) for a 
weekend getaway. (Oracle billionaire Larry Ellison owns 
98 percent of Lanai, an island in Hawaii. Media mogul 
Richard Branson owns two islands in the Caribbean.) 
Bron has curated an experience for his friends to captivate 
them with his power and money—including his display 
of the “Mona Lisa,” on loan from the Louvre. To this, one 
friend, Claire (Kathryn Hahn), says, “Every time you've 
gotten to the point where I’m going to strangle you, you 
pull something like this and it’s magic.” All remain trans- 
fixed by the increasingly audacious displays of wealth 
that Bron exhibits. And, of course, in the heart of Bron’s 
architectural glass temple to affluence, someone dies. 

When it’s revealed that Bron plans to go public with 
an alternative “sustainable fuel” that is unstable and un- 
tested, his friends are frustrated and concerned, but they 
remain silent. Bron’s extravagance takes a darker turn as 
the audience watches how he manipulated his friends 
into silence. Just when the friends have every reason to 
reject Bron’s delusions or lash out in righteous anger, he 
distracts them with the next surprise and maintains his 
position to exploit his power of spectacle. 


EXPLOITED BY THE ‘MAGIC’ 


No film of the past year better captured the way exploita- 
tion, numbness, and spectacle are tied together than 
Damien Chazelle’s Babylon. Set in late-1920s Hollywood, 
the film follows a series of characters involved in the 
film industry’s transition from silent film to “talkies.” 

Chazelle explores the magic of filmmaking while never 
hesitating to show how glamour is tied to exploitation. 
In one sequence, director Otto Von Strassberger (Spike 
Jonze) is filming an intense outdoor battle sequence 
requiring hundreds of extras, one of whom gets killed. 
When the producers and director see the dead body, they 
shrug it off, saying, “he did have a drinking problem.” 
The scene cuts to the crew refilming the sequence as if 
nothing happened. 

In another scene, Hollywood’s “it girl” Nellie (Margot 
Robbie) arrives on set to film her very first sound picture. 
For Nellie and the crew, this represents an uncomfortable 
and difficult transition. The bulky new sound technology 
keeps the stage overly warm. Everyone sweats. Even if 
the scene is filmed perfectly, an unexpected sneeze or 
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AWE IS A CALL 
TOWARD RIGHT 
RELATIONSHIP, 
SHOWING 
SPECTACLE TO 
BE A TOOL 
OF EMPIRE. 


sudden movement could ruin the audio and the whole thing would 
need to be re-recorded. In one sequence, Nellie and the crew must 
film a scene more than eight times. The viewer feels the excitement 
and exhaustion of the crew as they relentlessly pursue the perfect take. 
As they wrap the scene, they learn that the take has come at a tragic 
price: A cameraman has died of heatstroke after hours trapped inside 
an unventilated booth designed to mute the sound of the camera. No 
one could hear him call for help. 

Chazelle calls Babylon a spectacle about “a wrecking ball hitting a 
fragile society still in its infancy, still figuring out its own parameters, 
and surveying the damage that wrecking ball causes.” He weaves a 
damning yet necessary narrative about the “magic” of films. Making 
the magic happen is relatively easy, but at what cost? The question is 
not whether people are being exploited, but who is being exploited. 


OPENING OURSELVES TO AWE AND WONDER 


Spectacle—in the movies and in “real life”—is often used to distract 
from critical issues. It keeps one’s focus on oneself, providing a numbing 
narcotic for our human angst. It shifts our gaze away from other people 
and from social injustice. The greatest danger and misuse of spectacle 
is when it becomes a tool of empire to not only hide exploitation in the 
name of glory but to use spectacle to impede the power of our moral, 
spiritual, and prophetic imagination. 

It was the role of the prophets, Brueggemann explained, to resist 
succumbing to empire’s all-encompassing, totalist, disempowering view 
of the world. The prophets can only be understood, Brueggemann said, 
“4f you understand that their context is an ideological totalism that 
intends to contain all thinkable, imaginable, doable social possibilities. 
That totalism always wants to monopolize imagination, and it wants 
to monopolize technology, so that there are no serious alternatives 
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that seem on offer.” Spectacle demands little of us. It 
ultimately appeases and pacifies, providing distraction, 
yes, but at great cost. 

Biblical prophets repeatedly face down the spectacle 
and renew imagination. Prophets open themselves to 
the awe of God’s revelation and dare to imagine better. 
The prophets, Brueggemann said, “are able to imagine 
the world other than the way that is in front of them. 
The word prophetic alludes to the reality of God. And 
what the prophets believe deeply is that God is a lively 
character, and a real agent who acts in the world, who 
causes endings and who causes new beginnings. And 
that’s worth thinking about, because that is not ordinary 
thinking among us—that God is a lively agent anda real 
character.” 

To open oneself up to awe and wonder is a scary 
thing. It puts us in a place where we are not in control, 
where we realize how inherently fragile and small we 
are. To be in awe is to not numb oneself but to instead 
feel fully our smallness and our creaturely-ness. Awe 


fully engages one’s senses. Rather than a distraction, awe is a call to- 
ward right relationship, showing spectacle to be a tool of empire. Awe 
is never self-serving. Its purpose is to recalibrate who we are before 
God and galvanize our work of justice. 

In our daily lives, it is much too tempting to be numbed, to press 
further into the pacifying nature of being overwhelmed. It’s easy to 
be wowed by the spectacle of control, wealth, and entertainment. 
But, as these films show, this state of being overwhelmed only leaves 
one vulnerable to manipulation. We can be so focused on the thing at 
hand that we miss the exploitation before us. Spectacles, as outlined 
in these films, not only can be used to hide or cover up exploitation, 
but they also represent an empty feedback loop; they only ever point 
to the spectacle at hand and never something greater. 

Awe, rather than spectacle, is what is needed to restore the world 
that God intends. Experiencing and leaning into awe, which demands 
more from us than mere spectacle, open the human heart to God’s 
prophetic imagination. © 


Zachary Lee is online editorial assistant for Sojourners. 
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An excerpt from 

Care: How People of Faith 
Can Respond to Our 
Broken Health System 


By G. Scott Morris 
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In September 1987, ordained Methodist minister and prac- 
ticing physician G. Scott Morris opened Church Health, a 
faith-based health care center in Memphis, Tenn. The first 
clinic tended to 12 people. Over 35 years later, more than 
80,000 different individuals have come through Church 
Health's doors.When they started, Memphis was the poorest 
city inthe country, but Morris and companions didn't open 
Church Health center as an act of charity. Church Health's 
mission has always been about demanding justice. His book 
Care: How People of Faith Can Respond to Our Broken 
Health Systemtells the story of clinics across the U.S.where 
people practice Jesus’command toheal. —The Editors 


I first came to Memphis in 1986. Having completed my 
theological and medical education, I was determined to 
begin a health care ministry for uninsured people working 
in low-wage jobs. I had dreamed of this for years as I slogged 
my way through the training that would make it possible. 
When the time came, I chose Memphis because historically 
itis one of the poorest major cities in the US. Today we see 
patients in clinics for primary care, urgent care, dental work, 
and optometry services. Behavioral health, life coaching, 
and physical rehabilitation are integrated into our clinics, 
and we have a teaching kitchen offering classes on culinary 
medicine for patients and the community. The Church 
Health model is used in more than 90 clinics around the 
country. There are about 1,500 free and charitable clinics 
in the US., many of which have faith-based connections. 
God calls the church to healing work. Jesus’ life was 
about healing the whole person, and Jesusis the church in 
the world. Tradition suggests that Helena, the mother of 
the emperor Constantine, was the first to open a hospital 
specifically to care for the poor. The ancient world nev- 
er had a system to care for the sick who were poor until 
Christians offered hospitals. Even Julian the Apostate, a 
fourth-century Roman emperor who did not have much 
use for Christians, wrote, “Now we can see what it is that 
makes these Christians such powerful enemies of our 
gods, it is the brotherly love which they manifest toward 
strangers and toward the sick and poor, the thoughtful 
manner in which they care for the dead, and the purity of 
their own lives.” We are still Jesus’ disciples, the body of 
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Christ running after God’s priorities in the 
world together. What does it look like to 
have a healing ministry in today’s world? 


WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND 
Is IN YOUR BODY 


Half of the people who come to primary 
care doctors like me have no physical med- 
ical problem. They are there because of 
their mental and emotional health needs. 
These days, people come to the doctor for 
reasons they used to take to the priest or 
pastor. Why is that? It is partly because 
people have decreased trust in the clergy and 
partly because clergy are less well trained or 
available to deal with matters of the heart. 
Unfortunately, physicians are equally ill- 
equipped to care for matters of the spirit. 
Weare so focused on physical ailments that 
we can’t see the spiritual dis-ease people 
have. We are so dependent on technology 
that we assume our diagnostic testing will 
reveal the cause ofall human suffering. But I 
could MRI a patient’s heart all daylong and 
never uncover the slow bleeding of their 
damaged soul. 

The church is not always well prepared 
to care for mental illness or emotional dis- 
tress. Often we don’t realize the prevalence 
of mental health concerns in the church— 
the same as in the general population—or 
the urgency to minister to them. 

The late Bishop William Young told the 
story of one woman: “She came looking for 
help on a Sunday morning,” Twenty years 
after the fact, he still felt the remorse of 
wishing he and others in the church had 


THE CALL TO MERCY 
IS NOT TO FIGURE OUT 
THE REASONABLE 


LIMITS OF MERCY 
BUT TO EMBRACE ITS 
UNLIMITED NATURE. 
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better understood the crisis level of the 
womans grief. Instead, he toldher to come 
back the next morning, and he would try 
and help. Many pastors just want to get 
through Sunday. 

She did return the next morning—at 
6:30. 

“She went and stood under the cross at 
the altar and pulled outa pistol and shot her- 
self,” Bishop Young said. It was devastating 
for him and the congregation. 

The experience led to a 20-year mis- 
sion to address suicide in the Black church. 
Bishop William Young had been a chaplain 
at Western State Mental Health Institute in 
Bolivar, Tenn., anda chaplain at Methodist 
Health Systems in Memphis. He was well 
qualified to lead such acharge. Together with 
his wife, Rev. Dianne P. Young, they host- 
ed the first National Suicide and the Black 
Church Conference in Memphis in 2003 
and continued to speak around the country. 
Tragedy can be galvanizing, and ultimately 
it may open awareness and opportunity for 
the church to take a leading role. 


THE CHURCH FOR PEOPLE 
WHO HATE CHURCH 


Matt Russell's personal experience was also 
galvanizing. Matt grewup in an evangelical 
Christian family in Dallas. When he was 
12, his mother became sick. In the church, 
people accused her of unconfessed sin and 
being an “unsubmissive” wife. It turned 
out she had a brain tumor. 

Matt felt that he was part of the prob- 
lem. He managed by reaching out for “sub- 
stances and processes.” He 
used anything that would 
numb him physically and 
allow him to cope with his 
overwhelming experienc- 
es. He developeda process 
that would never leave a 
trail. No one knew, and as 
aresult, he felt constant 
shame. 

Despite all his strug- 
gles, Matt sought to be- 
come a pastor, and went 
to seminary. He was in 
endless conflict over the 
God he had been taught 
growing up—judgmental, 
harsh, demanding—and 
the God he had come to 
know—loving, kind, ac- 
cepting. The disconnect 
led to a crisis of faith. 

At 27, in his first ap- 
pointment as a United 


Methodist minister, Matt met an Alcoholics 
Anonymous “old-timer.” It was a burning 
bush experience where he felt God was tru- 
lypresent. This led him to go to treatment, 
where he experienced confession not as 
shame but as joy. It was liberating. He saw 
God—YHWH-—as one where “something 
is happening here.” 

When Matt returned to the church af- 
ter treatment, he asked the senior pastor, 
Jim Jackson, to let him interview people 
who had left the church and ask them why. 
His goal was to start a congregation for 
people who hate church. What he found 
was a recurring theme of people who had 
found their spirits touched through AA and 
the recovery community, just as he had. 
Through recovery, people had experienced 
a vital spirituality. 

Why should a mental and behavioral 
health issue be causing people to leave the 
church and find renewal elsewhere? But 
it was. The church for people who hate 
church took on the name Mercy Street. It 
began with about 60 people the first time 
they met, most of them in recovery. And 
then it grew. And it grew. No matter how 
people had been harmed, many found a 
source of solace in Mercy Street. 

The call to heal includes mental and 
behavioral health. Perhaps one of the most 
unmentionable realities of mental health 
care is how it negatively impacts other 
health care. People with severe mental 
illness die 15 to 30 years younger than those 
who donot have these illnesses. People with 
mental health illness are less likely to get 
cardiac catheterization when they have 
chest pain, less likely to get appropriate 
care to manage diabetes, less likely to get 
screening and treatment for cancer—the 
health care most of us expect that could 
help prevent or manage chronic disease 
for longer life. We must work harder at 
removing stigmas, removing obstacles, and 
believing in the health of the whole person 
because that is who God created us to be. 

The church—the body of Christ—must 
show the here-and-now nature of the king- 
dom of God through healing. The call to 
mercy is not to figure out the reasonable 
limits of mercy butto embrace its unlimited 
nature. Jesus tells us to put compassion in 
action, even if it costs us something. 


G. Scott Morris is founder and CEO of 
Church Health in Memphis, Tenn. This 
article is adapted with permission from 
his book Care: How People of Faith Can 
Respond to Our Broken Health System, © 
2022 Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 
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“THE POOREST 
PrEorLe Get NOTHING 


An interview with G. Scott Morris, founder and CEO 
of Church Health in Memphis, Tenn. 


Sojourners:What piece of health care legislation has or would positively 
impact your patients? The Affordable Care Act (ACA or “Obamacare”) 
passed in 2010. Most of the key components went into place in 2014. 
With this in place, the Supreme Court decided that expansion of Med- 
icaid was left to every state to enact on its own. In Tennessee, along 
with most states in the South, our legislature has chosen not to expand 
the Medicaid rolls, which would have included many of the working 
uninsured. Without the expansion, someone under 65, who might never 
earn another cent, will not qualify for Medicaid because they don’t meet 
a “categorical criteria,” such as being blind or disabled. Now their only 
option is the ACA health exchange, which allows people to purchase 
health insurance from the exchange on the open market with subsidies 
that the government would provide. 

Currently, about 80,000 people depend on Church Health for their 
health care. Ninety percent of the people we see at Church Health fall 
below 138 percent of the federal poverty level. Anyone whose income is 
below 138 percent of the federal poverty level will not qualify to purchase 
insurance off the exchange. I know you must think I got that wrong—what 
I just told you is that the poorest people get nothing. 

In states such as Tennessee, for most working uninsured patients, 
the impact of the Affordable Care Act has been very, very little. Jesus 
said, “The poor will always be with you.” So far, he has been right. I just 
don’t think he thought there would be so many poor people. 

Most of the legislation that can impact large groups of people is at 


the state level. In Tennessee, that would be accepting the 
funding to expand Medicaid, but with the Republican 
supermajority, that is, sadly, unlikely to happen. Which 
means much of our effort needs to be with smaller en- 
deavors working at a bureaucratic level. For example, 
finding ways for physician loan repayment programs to 
apply for free and charitable clinics like Church Health, 
which exist all over the country, so young doctors can 
participate in medical school debt forgiveness programs 
run by the federal government. The same should be true 
for their malpractice insurance. These types of changes 
can impact the care for tens of thousands of Americans. 


Are you mentoring new doctors into the field? Someone a 
lot smarter than me said, “You should always overinvest 
in the young.” We do that through our gap-year program 
for recent college graduates who want to go into health 
professional schools. Students work full time, earn $15 
an hour, and get enormous clinical experience with the 
types of physicians they hope to become. We also want 
Memphis to be knownas the city that trains Black doctors. 
There are 168 allopathic medical schools in the US., but 
only four historically Black college or university (HBCU) 
medical schools—one of which is Meharry in Nashville. 
Of the HBCU medical schools, Meharry is the only one 
affiliated with the Christian church; it’s a United Meth- 
odist institution. We are working with Meharry to create 
a Memphis campus affiliated with Church Health and 
other key Memphis institutions. 


Does providing services for the “working uninsured” create 
atheological tension between“deserving” and “undeserv- 
ing” poor? I bristle at a suggestion that we focus on the 
“deserving poor.” We focus where the need is greatest. 
Today, the overwhelming majority of people without 
health insurance in America are working—conservatively 
about 26 million. They wash our dishes, clean our houses, 
cook our food, care for our children, and will one day 
dig our graves. When they get sick, they don’t qualify for 
anything. Their options are very few. 

These days, more than half of our patients don’t speak 
English and are undocumented immigrants. In rare situa- 
tions, a physician may not be willing to donate care for an 
undocumented patient. We must respect that decision to 
have that physician be willing to care for someone born 
in Memphis who has the same problem. And no one, not 
even Bernie Sanders, is willing to talk about health care 
for immigrants. On average, undocumented workers have 
been in this country working and paying taxes for 15 years 
or more. Yet, if they fall off the roof and need surgery as a 
result, they are told to go back from wherever they came. 
While we work every day to develop Dr. King’s Beloved 
Community, we aren’t there yet. 

The call to discipleship requires three things: preach, 
teach, and heal. You don’t get to take a pass on the healing 
piece. If you want to follow Jesus, you must be engaged in 
a healing ministry. If you are not, then you are ignoring 
one-third of the Bible. © 


This interview was conducted over email with Sojourn- 
ers’ Rose Marie Berger. 
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Y ASHES TO 55TH 
KE SHORE DRIVE’ 


From the Mississippi Delta to Chicago's South Side, 
a father and son search for holy ground. 


By Frank A. Thomas / Illustrations by Matt Williams 
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My dad had avery mixed relationship 
with America. Based in his experience 
of and feelings concerning white 
supremacy in America, I was never 
sure he loved America and knew with 
certainty that he hesitated to call 
it “home.” America was never holy 
ground for him. 


OMAAMAAAL 


On Jan. 6, 2021, while I was watching the Capitol insurrection 
on TV, he died in his hospice bed. My screen view of the Capitol 
mob’s recitation of “hang Mike Pence,” in rhythmic incantation 
to bring forth the blood-boiling hate, was reminiscent of the 
ritualistic lynching of thousands from 1870 to 1940, particularly 
and almost exclusively African Americans. 

Talso had a screen view of my dad. Given the threat posed by 
COVID-19 exposure upon his chemotherapy-treated and com- 
promised immune system, we were not able to visit him as we 
would have liked. My sister had installed acamera system to get 
a visual. I noticed that he was not moving. I earnestly studied his 
lack of motion and noticed that his mouth was wide open. This 
was the death posture. I instantly knew he was gone. 

Trying to come to grips with the death of my father, while 
staring with glazed-over eyes at the Capitol riot, I said to myself: 
“The insurrection took my dad out of here. He had enough of 
white supremacy in America.” During the chaos of the insurgen- 
cy, my dad became an ancestor. In the stark reality of his death, 
I realized he had been in search of holy ground for a long time. 
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SEPARATION FROM THE LAND 


My dad was one of those who moved north 
from Mississippi in the Great Migration 
looking for love from his country. As his 
eldest, his story of migration impacted 
and affected me at the deepest level of 
my being. In 1959, without any idea of the 
odds against him in the North, my dad 
went to Chicago to make a better life and 
send for his family—his wife and three 
small children. 

Many publications have lauded the 
Great Migration based upon what was 
gained. I am also aware of the other side 
of the coin, such as profound losses. As a 
child of a migrant family, I am struck by 
the loss of deep and weighty family history, 
traditions, and connections. We saw grand- 
parents, aunts, uncles, and cousins only on 
occasion, mainly in the summers when 
school was out, and we traveled South. 
We were cost-conscious, and therefore 
only brief, long-distance phone calls were 
allowed, as well as inconsistent letters, and 
Christmas gifts that annually arrived in 
the mail. One loss that I regret the most 
is separation from the land. 

Amid laws blocking land ownership 
by Black people and the terrorism of land 
grabs from African American individuals 
and towns, some Black people were able 
to accumulate land in the South. Wheth- 
er or not they owned it, Black men and 
women always were able to find spiritual 
and ancestral resources from the land. 
In a sense quite different from land as 
capital, their physical labor integrated 
them and made them one with the soil, 
and they made it their own. Many never 
directly profited from their labor, in the 
capitalist sense, most being required to 
be slaves, sharecroppers, tenants, forced 
and seasonal labor. The land recognized 
no such human distinctions as these and 
yielded forth its crops. In return, their 
language, food, families, religion, music, 
art, and culture drew strength from this 
spiritual connection with the soil. The 
land was holy ground. 

Between 1900 and 1970, 6 million Black 
men and women fled southern states. By 
1960, three-quarters of the Black popu- 
lation in the US. resided in cities. Nearly 
96 percent of Black northerners and 90 
percent of Black westerners lived in cities. 
Black people came to be identified with 
the urban life. 

Despite the racial violence that also ex- 
isted in Chicago, my mom and dad bought 
ahome. [noticed at an early age that white 
parents would bring all their children in 


when my mother would put us out to play. 
AndwhileI did not know how to feel, I could 
feel the anger in my mother’s face and voice. 
When I could finally voice my feelings, I said 
to her, “What is wrong with us that people 
move out rather than live with us?” I saw 
her rage in my question, and now I know 
my parents did everything they could to 
snatch the inklings of inferiority out of my 
mental sky. The next Christmas, my mom 
found a white Santa, painted it black, and 
putit out in front of the house. Santa would 
light up at night so that the brown skin could 
be seen, clearly and defiantly, around the 
clock. It was probably for us as much as for 
the neighbors, such that we would know 


nothing was wrong with us—Santa was 
made in our image. My family home was 
set in the context of feelings of anger and 
defiance regarding the white supremacy 
of my neighborhood and nation of birth. I 
learned early on to question if America was 
“home”—thatis, if America was holy ground. 


THE CARNIVAL OF 
WHITE SUPREMACY 


As | watched the siege of the U.S. Capitol, 
old and embedded memory and feelings 
came screaming to the surface—ghosts of 
white supremacy and white mob violence 
opposing racial equality. I remembered 
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our family of five—my mom, dad, brother, 
sister, and me—riding back to Mississippi 
to visit our grandparents and relatives. You 
could see the Mississippi heat in waves 
rising off the four-lane highway. Sudden- 
ly, there was a man in a white robe and 
hood with red insignia standing by the 
road holding paper leaflets. Iam not sure 
of my age and not sure how I knew the 
robe signified the Ku Klux Klan, but there 
was a silence in the car. My parents drove 
past him in eerie silence. My parents never 
said a word, yet we knew how to behave. 
Keep quiet and hope not to be noticed, for 
fear of our lives. 

Back watching the insurrection, I turned 
the sound off and watched the events at the 
Capitol. In the pictures and the silence, my 
body felt all the emotions, as ifI were in the 
car riding past the Klansmen in Mississip- 
pi—the insurrection—the carnival of white 
supremacy on full display. 

White supremacy chooses tobelieve lies 
of white superiority, resulting in historical 
and structural racism and discrimination. 
Why would I want to live with this level of 
mass delusion and denial of truth, partic- 
ularly when it is so harmful to me and my 
community? Given all of this, Ido not know 
what concepts such as “Americaas home” or 
“love of America” mean. Clearly, I inherited 
my dad’s search for holy ground. 

I think of Robert Johnson’s “Sweet 
Home Chicago.” Much is made of the myth 
and truth of violence in Chicago. I feel emo- 
tionally, physically, and psychologically safer 
in Chicago than I do in the ignorance of 
several other racially insensitive US. cities 
and states. Make no mistake, Chicago has 
massive white supremacy as well—though 
I will say that if I could love any place in 
America, it would be Chicago. 


SOUTH SIDE OF CHICAGO 
AS HOLY GROUND 


Between the stimuli of the outside envi- 
ronment and the response of the human 
organism is a space open and available to 
every human being—the freedom to re- 
spond. And contained within this space 
of freedom are inner “reservoirs of life to 
draw upon, of which we do not dream,” as 
psychologist William James put it. 

These interior reservoirs are where 
God abides; they are deep wells that are 
the source of my tears and laughter. It is 
where inexhaustible digital video archives 
are stored of all the experiences that have 
ever happened to me, and how I felt and 
interpreted them. These reservoirs are the 
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place of the voice and memory of ageless 
ancestors, their fears and tears, their joys 
and sorrows, their truth and teaching. 
When the outside world does not provide 
sacred ground, there is always the holiness 
of inner reservoirs. 

In this sacred space, stimuli and life 
can only be experienced, that is, felt—and 
from the feelings of experience, we then 
shape thoughts, emotions, and the stories 
that become the narratives of our lives. The 
process formation of the narrative self op- 
erates like this: We experience sensations 
in our body, akey component of our inner 
reservoir, and we label and interpret those 


chetypal] images lodged deep within our 
psyches.” She believes there are places on 
earth where “the way the rocks are shaped, 
or the way the water falls, or the elevations 
ofsky, mountain, and land evoke amood or 
feeling in our unconscious, preconscious, 
and subliminal souls.” These places awaken 
within us “ageless memory” with a reso- 
nance that suddenly engages and attracts 
us. She says: “When that resonance reaches 
acertain pitch or intensity, a certain level 
of intensity, a door or passageway opens 
within us ... and we call the land holy.” 
These landscapes of the soul cause our 
bodies to vibrate at such a unique pitch 


ehhh sdddgsissdcccsdddccccddddcccdddddcdddddcdde 


Whenever holiness 
comes in contact with 
the mundane, radical 

encounter results. 


VL“ hh hb hdd ddddddcccddrddddacdcddddddddda 


sensations with a thought-word such as 
love, pain, happiness, sorrow, anger, grief, 
or joy. These thoughts have emotions con- 
nected to them, and we form the many 
thoughts and emotions into a story that 
we tell ourselves. Many stories combine 
to form the drama of our narrative self. 
As strange as it may seem, given the 
endemic white supremacy in America, 
I am aware of bodily sensations that I 
label as “love” when I think of Chicago. 
The words of teacher and mystic Elaine 
Prevallet make sense: “[I]n some places, 
the particular form into which earth has 
shaped itself makes of it akind of soul-land- 
scape, a landscape that resonates with [ar- 


that we define the experience with the 
thought-word “holy.” 


‘ALIT WITH FIRE, 


BUT NOT CONSUMED’ 


The origins and depths of the thought-word 
holy have to do with akind of “otherness,” 
meaning that which is special, notcommon 
to everyday use, set apart, unusual, and 
therefore sacred. Holy has connotation 
with the Latin word integer, where we get 
our word “integrity,” which means “whole,” 
that is, having no broken parts or being of 
full consistency, uncontaminated, pure, no 
divisions, fracture, or alloy. Whenever ho- 
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liness comes in contact with the mundane, 
normal, common, and expected, then radi- 
cal encounterresults. Holiness touches our 
ordinary fractured human reality and the 
experience of that encounter transforms 
our “inner reservoir of life.” 

An example would be the inspiration 
ofalandscape of the soul from the Hebrew 
Biblein Exodus 3. The holypresence of God 
was represented in a bush that burned, 
alit with fire, but not consumed. This un- 
consumed burning bush caused Moses’ 
body to vibrate at such a pitch that Moses 
heard the voice of God tell him to take off 
his shoes because he was standing on holy 


ground. Chicago is holy ground because it 
vibrates within me at a certain pitch and 
inspires me to take my shoes off. 

For years, I walked this holy ground, 
particularly on the South Side of Lake 
Shore Drive at East 55th Street, where 
the vibration of the water, land, and beauty 
of the Chicago skyline helped me make so 
many of the major decisions of my life. I 
decided to propose marriage walking that 
ground. The ground was holy and that was 
where I felt the call to leave a lucrative 
corporate position, much to my dad’s cha- 
grin, and engage theological education to 
become a pastor. After our first daughter 


lived nine hours and died, my wife and I 
walked that ground and prayerfully mus- 
tered up the courage over several months 
to try again, and subsequently received our 
second daughter—welcoming the second 
and still so desperately missing the first. 
When we moved away from Chicago, 
that same ground was still holy, and in one 
of the most difficult trials in our lives, we 
drove eight hours just to get back to that 
holy ground. We walked, talked, and cried 
together trying to accept and make sense 
of awful tragedies that had befallen us. 
The vibration in our bodies allowed us to 
hear God and receive clarity, insight, and 
wisdom—the inner freedom of the choice to 
respond. And in the times that we did not 
find direction, we found comfort and dis- 
covered that comfort is, in fact, a direction. 


THE CLARITY OF 
HOLY GROUND 


When my father died, as soon as I could, I 
made my way to holy ground on the South 
Side of Chicago. On that holy ground, I 
began to come to grips with the fact of 
how much he was my hero, and how I had 
thought somewhere deep inside that he 
would never die. Once Iaccepted his death, 
the view of my own death became easier, 
and I gave instruction to my son, daughter, 
and wife from my clarity: “When I become 
an ancestor, take my ashes to 55th and Lake 
Shore Drive. Be sure to point north, and 
cast them to the waters of the earth, the 
holy ground from whence I have come.” 
I heard a person once say that one of 
the definitions of holy is the place where 
one finds clarity. Clarity is the space where 
my body vibrates in such a way that I can 
experience freedom of choice regardless of 
external circumstances. The unparalleled 
beauty of holy ground is clarity. The clarity 
I found was that there can be no prospect 
of psychological, physical, and spiritual 
health in white supremacist America with- 
out settling the question of what it means 
for me as a Black person to love America, 
if that’s possible. The answers lie in my 
daddy’s blues. © 


Frank A. Thomas, author of The God of the 
Dangerous Sermon, directs the doctoral 
program in African American Preach- 
ing and Sacred Rhetoric at Christian 
Theological Seminary in Indianapolis. He 
is completing a memoir from which this 
article is derived. 
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CALLED 
TO ACT 


LACING HAMILTON 


Called to Act: The Origins of Christian 
Responsibility 

Michael W. Hopkins 

Church Publishing 
churchpublishing.org 


A call to action for Christians of all political 
backgrounds to rediscover their duty to 
political and community engagement. 


Hope Restored: Biblical Imagination 
against Empire 

Walter Brueggemann 

Westminster John Knox Press 
wikbooks.com 


In Hope Restored, Brueggemann points us 
toward energizing hope for an alternative 
life of social equity and thriving. This gritty, 
wide-awake hope is willing to be dissatisfied 
and to cry out against the oppressor, 

while reaching forward to imagine new 
alternatives with creativity and freedom, to 
bring into reality a social order that benefits 
and cares for all. 


In Spite of the Consequences: Prison Letters 
on Exoneration, Abolition, and Freedom 
Lacino Hamilton 

Broadleaf Books 

broadleafbooks.com 


Falsely convicted of murder and sentenced 
to life in prison, Lacino Hamilton sent 
thousands of letters advocating for his 


innocence and critiquing the prison-industrial 


complex before he was finally exonerated 
26 years later. Collected here, his letters 
demonstrate why he has become a leading 
voice on abolition, incarceration, and justice. 


Our Otherness Is Our Strength: Wisdom 
from the Boogie Down Bronx 

Andrea Navedo 

Broadleaf Books 

broadleafbooks.com 


Andrea Navedo, the Latina actress who 
played Jane's mother on Jane the Virgin, 
shares the hard-earned lessons she 
learned growing up in the South Bronx 
to inspire young people. She helps us see 
that the challenges we face bring out our 
superpowers, and that our otherness is 
our strength. 


* IN TREMBLING 
IS OLENESS 


Wisdom for 
Today from 
Ancient 


Jesus People 


RADICAL 
OVE 


GREAT READS / Books to inform and inspire 


From Distrust to Trust: Controversies and 
Conversations in Faith Communities 
Matthew B. Sturtevant and Timothy J. Bonner 
Judson Press 

judsonpress.com 


Sturtevant and Bonner take a deep dive into 
how churches navigate politically divisive 
issues, stretching and growing to include 
worshipers with diverse experiences and 
beliefs. Based on their research into churches 
discerning whether to perform same-sex 
marriages, the authors identify model 
practices and pitfalls for churches engaging 
in potentially controversial decisions. 


| Love My People 
Kim Singleton 
Broadleaf Books 
broadleafbooks.com 


| Love My People is a poetic tribute to African 
American history-makers and culture-shakers, 
complete with nostalgic photography and 
vibrant, playful illustration. Author Kim 
Singleton invites us into call-and-response, 
capturing Black joy in all its resilient splendor. 
By the end you'll be chanting her anthem too, 
“| Love My People!” 


In Trembling Boldness: Wisdom for Today 
from Ancient Jesus People 

Natalie R. Perkins and Hal Taussig 
Broadleaf Books 

broadleafbooks.com 


Perkins & Taussig draw connections between 
ancient followers of Jesus and our most 
pressing issues today, including LGBTQ+ 
inclusion, prison and immigration reform, 
mental health, and more. Beautiful images 
of the papyrus and pottery on which these 
ancient texts were recorded illuminate the 
stories. 


Radical Love: From Separation to Connection 
with the Earth, Each Other, and Ourselves 
Satish Kumar 

Parallax Press 

parallax.org 


Radical Love distills environmental activist 
Satish Kumar's lifetime of experience as 

a lover, parent, activist,and educator into 
simple lessons on transforming our time of 
ecological crisis, conflict,and scarcity into 
one of safety, abundance, and harmony. Like 
an unfolding metta meditation, this book 
explores the transformative power of love— 
what a gift to share. 
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UNITING MODERN CHRISTIANITY 
THROUGH THE RESTORICAL JESUS 


Jean-Pierre 
Isbouts 


Social Justice for the Sensitive Soul: How 
to Change the World in Quiet Ways 
Dorcas Cheng-Tozun 

Broadleaf Books 

broadleafbooks.com 


We often associate social justice work with 
raised voices and raised fists. But for those 
who don't feel comfortable battling in the 
trenches, Dorcas Cheng-lozun expands the 
possibilities, offering sensitive souls ways 
to meet a hurting world with a quieter, but 
equally passionate, path to collaborate for 
social good. 


The Fractured Kingdom: Uniting Modern 
Christianity Through the Historical Jesus 
Jean-Pierre Isbouts 

Morehouse Publishing 

Amazon.com 


Bestselling biblical historian Jean-Pierre 
Isbouts brings the origin stories of Jesus 
and the Lord’s Prayer together in this 
invigorating call for Christian unity. 


The Risk of Being Woke: Sermonic 
Reflections for Activists 

Curtiss Paul DeYoung 

Judson Press 

judsonpress.com 


Are you a Christian, an activist, or 

both, yearning for justice to roll down 

like water? Are you seeking biblically 
informed spiritual guidance while keeping 
your eyes open to challenging societal 
truths? This collection of sermonic 
reflections, written following the murder 
of George Floyd, provides spiritual 
sustenance for the activist soul. 


All God's Children: How Confronting 
Buried History Can Build Racial 
Solidarity 

Terence Lester 

InterVarsity Press 

ivpress.com 


The more you understand someone's 
history, the better you can see their 
humanity. Terence Lester shares the 
buried history of the struggles that 
Black people have faced against unjust 
systems, paving the way for the church 
to move beyond showing support from 
a distance toward long-term solidarity, 
advocacy, and friendship. 
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Spirit Wheel: Meditations from an 
Indigenous Elder 

Steven Charleston 

Broadleaf Books 
broadleafbooks.com 


From Choctaw elder Steven Charleston 
comes this collection of over 200 
prayerful meditations on the Spirit 
Wheel, the mystery that dwells behind 
and within creation. Charleston guides 
readers through the four hallmarks of 
Native spirituality—tradition, kinship, 
vision, and balance—to the Spirit who 
loves without exception. 


The Peace Table: A Storybook Bible 
Chrissie Muecke, Jasmin Pittman Morrell, 
and Teresa Kim Pecinovsky 

Shine Curriculum 

shinecurriculum.com 


This comprehensive storybook includes 
biblically faithful retellings of 140 Bible 
stories. Stunning artwork from 30 
illustrators makes this a feast for the 
eyes. An excellent resource for families 
and faith communities who want their 
children to love Jesus, grow in faith, and 
become peacemakers who change the 
world! 


Water the Willow Tree: Memoirs of a 
Bethlehem Boyhood 

George Anton Kiraz 

Gorgias Press LLC 

gorgiaspress.com 


This engaging first memoir tells the story 
of a Christian childhood in mid-twentieth 
century Bethlehem. George A. Kiraz 
recounts moving family histories, tales of 
archaeological discovery, and ongoing 
rivalries between religious groups in the 
Holy Land, leading to the day he would 
have to leave for the United States. 


EcoActivist Testament: Faith 
Explorations for Fellow Travelers 
H. Paul Santmire 

Wipf and Stock (Cascade Books) 
hpaulsantmire.net 


EcoActivist Testament speaks to those 
at the frontlines of discipleship in this 
time of planetary emergency, especially 
to those feeling exhausted or isolated. 
Inspired by the witness of St. Francis, 
longtime Christian ecojustice activist and 
well-known ecological theologian Paul 
Santmire tells an inspiring personal story 
of hope in this plain-spoken book. 
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At the heart of Sojourners’ Christian mission lies the belief that we are better, stron- 
ger, and more fully equipped when we fight for justice together. Walk with us in resis- 
tance, solidarity, and faithful support by joining the Sojourners Sustainers Circle today. 
Your monthly gift of any size will help to inspire hope and build a movement that 
transforms the world! 


Get started today by giving online at sojo.net/monthly or by calling 1-800-714-7474 
and asking for donor relations. 
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EMILY DICKINSON'S 
INTROSPECTIVE POETRY 
SUBVERTED RIGID CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGIES, HIGHLIGHTING 
INSTEAD THE PERENNIAL 
WISDOM OF PARADOX. 


By Caroline McTeer 


When Emily Dickinson 
first read the novel 
Jane Eyre, she didn’t 
know the name of its 
author. At the time, 
Charlotte Bronté 
wrote under the 
pseudonym Currer 
Bell, and her work was the subject of controversy. The 
British Quarterly Review referred to Bell as “a perso 
who... combines a total ignorance of the habits of society, 
a great coarseness of taste, and a heathenish doctrine 
of religion” and said, “the tone of mind and thought 
which has overthrown authority and violated every 
code human and divine ... is the same which has also 
written Jane Eyre.” 

When Dickinson returned Jane Eyre to the friend who 
lent it to her, she sent it with a bouquet of box leaves and 
a note that makes it clear she’d heard the gossip on Bell. 
She wrote, “Ifall these leaves were altars, and on every one 
a prayer that Currer Bell might be saved—and you were 
God—would you answer it?” Years later, when Bronté 
died, Dickinson wrote the following elegy: “Oh, what a 
afternoon for heaven, / When ‘Bronté’ entered there!” 

As Dickinson’s biographer Alfred Habegger notes, this 
elegy not only grants Bronté salvation but also “made heav- 


Emily Dickinson Dream / Miki De Goodaboom sojo.net 
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en the beneficiary.” Even in these brief notes on Bronté, 
we can see some of the common themes of Dickinson’s 
poetry. There is the impulse to engage with (and even 
affirm) the ideas of God and heaven but also the impulse 
to subvert rigid and exclusive notions of theology. 

Dickinson, who attended Amherst’s First Congre- 
gational Church with her family, grew up in a Calvinist 
household with daily religious observances. When she 
was ateenager, a wave of religious revivals swept through 
New England, prompting many of her family members 
and friends to make public professions of faith. Dickinson 
never did, nor did she join the church. She said, “I feel that 
the world holds a predominant place in my affections. I 
do not feel I could give it up for Christ.” 

These revivals were not the only instance of Dick- 
inson’s obstinance in the face of religious pressure and 
frenzy. She studied for one year at the boarding school 
Mount Holyoke, where the teachers labeled Dickinson a 
student with “no hope,” and recorded her as such in their 
institutional journal. Unlike the students they placed in 
the two other categories—“professors” (of Christian faith) 
and “with hope” (students who showed some readiness 
to profess)—Dickinson was considered “impenitent.” 

She eventually found teachers who spoke about faith in 
away that resonated with her, including Benjamin Frank- 
lin Newton, the Unitarian who became Dickinson’s tutor 
after she left Mount Holyoke. Of him, Dickinson wrote, 
“Mr. Newton became to mea gentle, yet grave Preceptor, 
teaching me... what was most grand or beautiful in nature, 
and that sublimer lesson, a faith in things unseen, and in 
alife again, nobler, and much more blessed.” As Habegger 
puts it, Newton “stimulated her to reinterpret her rich 
Puritan endowment.” 


40 Emily Dickinson Poems: Packet XXXIII (ca. 1862-64) / Houghton Library / Harvard University 
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IN DICKINSON’S 
POETRY, HEAVEN IS 


BOTH A PRESENT AND 


FUTURE REALITY. 


This interpretive work seems to have 
held Dickinson’s interest for all her writing 
life, and the resultis poetry that often uses 
imagery and language specific to Christi- 
anity, but points to the tenets of perennial 
wisdom—wisdom pertinent for seekers in 
any tradition. Like all the great spiritual 
teachers, Dickinson writes about the su- 
premacy of love. According to one of her 
poems, love is where we come from and 
where we are going: “Love is anterior to Life 
/ Posterior to Death / Initial of Creation / 
The Exponent of Earth.” 

When Dickinson makes statements 
about heaven, she often speaks of it not as 
one obsessed with the afterlife, but in the 
way that Jesus spoke about the kingdom 
of God. In Dickinson’s poetry, heaven is 
both a present and future reality. “Who 
has not found the heaven below / will fail 
of it above.” 

I believe that one aspect of perennial 
spirituality would have come naturally 
to Dickinson: the wisdom of paradox. 
Throughout her poetry, Dickinson chases 
irony obsessively, like ahound on ascent. 
Often, she uses paradox to underscore the 
idea that we most fully know one thing 
through the experience of its opposite: 
“Tis Beggars Banquets / can define.” 

Dickinson’s backward and upside-down 
philosophy is most reminiscent to me ofa 
book she may never have read—the Tao Te 
Ching, the ancient Chinese text attributed 
to Lao Tzu (aname that translates simply 
as “old man.”) “The Way’s brightness looks 
like darkness; advancing on the Way feels 
like retreating ... Be broken to be whole.” 

Like Lao Tzu, Dickinson constantly 
contrasts the human impulse to accumu- 
late victories with another, humbler way of 
being in the world. “Perhaps you think Me 
stooping / I’m not ashamed of that / Christ 
—stooped until He touched the Grave.” 

One of the most poignant ways Dick- 
inson leans into paradox is in her poetry 
on thwarted desire and failure. These po- 
ems seem to affirm the spiritual value of 
human longing and striving while also 
suggesting cont'd on page 45 
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CRYING IT OUT 
WITH SHRINKING 


By Liz Bierly 


How would your life 
change if you stopped fil- 
tering your thoughts and 
instead shared what was 
really on your mind? This 
is the question at the heart 
of Apple TV+’s Shrinking, 
a tear-jerker of a comedy 
that follows therapist Jim- 
my (Jason Segel) and his 
teen daughter Alice (Luki- 
ta Maxwell), who is grappling with the loss of her mom 
and the emotional withdrawal of her grieving dad. In the 
months following his wife’s unexpected death, Jimmy 
turns to women and substance use to numb his pain. As 
Jimmy checks out of actively parenting, other people in 
Alice’s community step in—including the neighbor Liz 
(Christa Miller), who makes dinner for Alice and cheers 
her on at the soccer games her dad has forgotten. After 
a particularly flagrant parenting fail on Jimmy’s part, 
Liz confronts him, saying, “I have to ask: Is this you 
forever?” Jimmy’s response is relatable to many who 
have lost themselves in the wake of losing a loved one: 
“T don’t know.” 

Yet with assistance from Liz, candid conversations 
with co-therapist Gaby (Jessica Williams), and unwav- 
ering friendship from Brian (Michael Urie), viewers 
watch Jimmy return to himself. And in the process, 
he breaches all guidelines about boundaries between 
patients and clients. 

Although it usually takes me months to finish a show, 
I watched all 10 episodes of Shrinking within a week. 
The dark comedy blends the poignancy of Ted Lasso, 
the hilarity of Dead to Me, and the emotional resonance 
of Fredrik Backman’s book A Man Called Ove. Harrison 


Ford absolutely shines as 
Paul, a crotchety but lov- 
able character reminiscent 
of Backman’s eponymous 
Ove. Paul is Jimmy’s men- 
tor and a co-therapist at 
the same practice. Some 
of the best scenes of the 
show arrive during Paul 
and Alice’s informal 
bench chats in which he 
dispenses witty one-liners 
and meaningful advice on 
how to navigate life after 
loss. “Nobody gets through 
this life unscathed,” Paul 
says to Alice during one 
such conversation. “You're 
faced with a choice: Are 
you going to let your grief 
drown you? Or are you go- 
ing to face it, come through 
the other side?” 

I won’t say that watch- 
ing Shrinking was my 
therapy, but I did watch 
every episode in the same 
position: on the sofa with 
a box of tissues. And the 
last time my grief threat- 
ened to overwhelm me, 
I used a newly learned 
coping mechanism from 
the show: I set a15-minute 
timer, cried it out, and felt 
just that much better for it. 
(Turns out, Alice isn’t the 
only one to benefit from 
Paul’s advice.) “ 


Liz Bierly is editorial asso- 
ciate at Sojourners. 


From Shrinking 


New & Noteworthy 


THE SINEAD 
EFFECT 


Nothing Compares documents the tumultu- 
ous career of Irish musician Sinéad O’Con- 
nor. On live TVin 1992, O’Connor protested 
child abuse in the Catholic Church, nearly 
a decade before papal acknowledgment. 
Her actions jeopardized her career, but 
she clung to music as a form of healing. 
Showtime 


Healthy Sexuality 

Sheila Wray Gregoire, 
Rebecca Gregoire Lin- 
denbach, and Joanna 
Sawatsky’s She Deserves 
Better: Raising Girls to 
Resist Toxic Teachings 
on Sex, Self, and Speaking 
Up is a healing guide for 
parents who wish to raise 
their daughters free from 
the damaging influence of 
purity culture. 

Baker Books 


The Gospel According 

to Women 

In Tell Her Story: How 
Women Led, Taught, and 
Ministered in the Early 
Church, Nijay K. Gup- 
ta critiques the church’s 
historical focus on male 
leadership. Through wom- 
en such as Phoebe, Prisca, 
and Junia, Gupta shows the 
critical role women have 
always played in the gospel 
mission. 

IVP Academic 
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Julian of Norwich, the 14th-century anchoress 


Light & Air and mysticin England, prayed for an embod- 


ied understanding of suffering, As she wrote in 
Revelations of Divine Love, she desired “three 
graces” from God: “to relive Christ’s Pas- 
sion”; “bodily sickness”; and the wounds of 
“contrition,” “kind compassion,” and “purposeful longing for 
God.” At age 30, on what she presumed to be her deathbed, 
Julian received a series of divine visions—equally euphoric 
and terrifying—that taught her about the all-encompassing 
nature and nearness of God’s love. In one vision, Julian saw 
Christ’s head bleeding profusely from the crown of thorns. 

But these images did not bring her a message of despair. 
Julian wrote, “This is our Lord’s will: that we yearn and be- 
lieve, rejoice and delight, take comfort and console ourselves 
as much as we can, with his help and his grace, until the time 
when we can see it truly for ourselves.” Through pain and con- 
templation, she developed a deeply embodied faith. Reading 
her work healed years of spiritual pain for me. In the Catholic 
context of my upbringing, shame led to disembodiment and 
antagonism toward my body. Julian, by contrast, envisioned 
human wholeness—in mind, body, and soul. 

In The Wisdom of Your Body, Hillary L. McBride, a psycho- 
therapist, writes, “We did not find our way to a disembodied 
existence on our own: We had millennia of help.” She trac- 
es the intellectual history—from Western philosophy and 
Gnosticism to Plato and Descartes to the Christian Refor- 
mation—of dualism: the split between the mind/soul and the 
inferior body. The total and lasting effects, she argues, “put 
the body in a straitjacket.” Epistemologies that view the body 


“Mother Julian” (1912) / Stephen Reid 


EMBRACING 
EMBODIMENT WITH 
JULIAN OF NORWICH 
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THROUGH PAIN AND CONTEMPLATION, 
JULIAN DEVELOPED A DEEPLY 
EMBODIED FAITH. 


as matter to be subdued and controlled 
have undergirded systems of oppression 
throughout human history—colonialism, 
slavery, white supremacy, and patriarchy. 
Embodied healing, then, is wrapped up in 
the work ofjustice, in birthing new ways of 
relating to the land and each other. 

For Julian, just as the body is not sepa- 
rate from the soul, Godis not separate from 
us. She wrote, “God is nearer to us than our 
own soul; for he is the foundation on which 
our soul stands, and he is the means that 
keeps the substance and the sensory being 
together, so that they will never separate.” 
McBride writes similarly of this divine 
“immanence”: “The Divine is right here, in 
this moment, moving between us, through 
us, and within us as bodies.” 

Body-based practices can help us cul- 
tivate peace in the body, while sensing the 
mystery of God’s presence. In the “Body 
Prayer,” created by the Order of Julian of 
Norwich, a series of movements corre- 
spond to four words drawn from Julian’s 
teachings: “await,” “allow,” “accept,” “at- 
tend.” To practice, follow the steps below 
with a contemplative stance. 


Close your eyes and breathe deeply. Bring 
your hands ina cupped position at your waist 
(await). Sweep your hands overhead, looking 
up (allow). Lower your hands to cup them 
over your heart, bowing your head (accept). 
Stretch your arms before you (attend). With 
steady breath, sense what arises. 


In light of Julian’s wisdom, embracing 
embodiment means remembering that 
we are loved, that we are whole, that God 
is here, that our bodies are good. What 
arelief. o 


Sarah James, a biracial Indian American 
woman of color, is a graduate of Yale 
Divinity School and the founder of Clere- 
story Magazine. 
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THE JOY AND 
TERROR OF 
QUITTING ALCOHOL 


Sober Spirituality by Erin Jean Warde is ultimately an 
invitation for readers to ask themselves, “How do I want 
to be in arelationship with alcohol?” Warde, an ordained 
Episcopal priest, spiritual director, and sobriety coach, 
asked this question of herself years ago. She ultimately 
chose sobriety but realizes that won’t be where everyone 
lands. And Warde also wants the whole church, not just 
individuals, to engage this question. 

Because, according to Warde, the church’s current 
relationship with alcohol is pretty toxic—especially in 
progressive churches. Progressive denominations often 
work to distinguish themselves from fundamentalism 
and much of white evangelicalism, communicating, “Yes, 
were Christian, but not that type of Christian’”—not the 
type that is hostile to immigrants and bars women and 
LGBTQ people from the pulpit. 

But one of the ways progressive churches have sig- 
naled this distinction, Warde argues, is harmful: “by il- 
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Sober Spirituality: The Joy of a 
Mindful Relationship with Alcohol, 
by Erin Jean Warde 


Brazos Press 
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“THE COMMON REFRAIN OF ‘ALL ARE 
WELCOME’ MUST RING TRUE WHEN 


A PERSON CHANGES THEIR 


RELATIONSHIP WITH ALCOHOL.” 


lustrating how much they 
drink or that they drink at 
church.” Events like “Beer 
& Hymns” or “Theology on 
Tap” come to mind. This 
type of laid-back program- 
ming quickly communi- 
cates to newcomers that 
the host church isn’t dog- 
matic or old-fashioned. But 
itsendsa different message 
to people who are sober or 
sober curious. “The com- 
mon refrain of ‘all are wel- 
come’ mustring true when 
a person changes their re- 
lationship with alcohol,” 
Warde writes. 

Warde is a generous 
and gracious guide for peo- 
ple—and churches—trying 
to have a more mindful 
relationship with alcohol. 
She explains how churches 
can be more inclusive by 
rethinking communion 
and looking hard at how we 
talk from the pulpit about 
drinking, But Sober Spiritu- 
ality speaks directly to peo- 
ple who are unhappy with 
their current relationship 
to alcohol. To them, Warde 
offers a message devoid of 
shame and full of hope, say- 
ing, “Mindfulness around 
alcohol is a return to how 
God made us for joy.” 

Warde’s definition of 
joy is robust—and com- 
plicated. “During some of 
the most joyous experi- 
ences in the Bible, terror 
and amazement seize the 
recipients of good news,” 
she writes. “There is terror 
because the news threatens 
to change them, and there 
is amazement because of 


what might be possible if 
they are changed.” 

The bad news about 
alcohol, which Warde ar- 
ticulates thoroughly, is 
that it helps usher in liver 
disease, traffic fatalities, 
anxiety, depression, heart 
disease, and cancer. And 
the bad news about quit- 
ting alcohol consumption 
is that itis very, very hard— 
not just because alcohol is 
addictive, but also because 
alcohol plays sucha big part 
in our dinner parties and 
happy hours and weddings 
and funerals and breakups 
and anniversaries, and, yes, 
our churches. 

But the good news 
about quitting alcohol, 
according to Warde, im- 
mensely outweighs the bad. 
Alcohol is, quite literally, 
a depressant. That’s why 
it may seem like it tem- 
porarily numbs the pain 
in our lives. But as Warde 
points out, it also numbs 
the joy, empathy, and con- 
nection to God. She credits 
her choice to quit drink- 
ing as leading to “greatest 
spiritual awakening [she] 
had ever known.” In Sober 
Spirituality, she shares the 
good news of “the abun- 
dant life that comes when 
we let Jesus awaken us to 
something other than a life 
of numbness.” ® 


Jenna Barnett is the senior 
associate culture editor at 
Sojourners. 
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THE HELL OF 
‘WHITE JESUS' 


44 


Faith Unleavened: The Wilderness 
Between Trayvon Martin and George Floyd, 
by Tamice Spencer-Helms 


KTF Press 


I don’t know if theologian Tamice 
Spencer-Helms can pinpoint the 
moment she met Jesus—she was 
raised in a Black church. But she 
remembers vividly where she met 
“white Jesus.” As she relates in her 
new memoir, Faith Unleavened: 
The Wilderness Between Trayvon 
Martin and George Floyd, Spen- 
cer-Helms met white Jesus when 
she was a teenager, and she met him in hell. 

This hell was the set of a “judgment house” in a white 
evangelical church Spencer-Helms was attending at the 
invitation ofa friend. Judgmenthouses are reimaginings of 
haunted houses, where visitors are presented with horrify- 
ing scenes of people who did not convert to Christianity and 
ended upin hell. At the end of the experience, “Jesus,” who, 
spoiler alert, is the pastor of the church, appeared garbed 
in white, descending a golden staircase. Spencer-Helms 
recalls, “This Jesus was different than the one in the pic- 
tures on the walls in my home—he was tall with straight 
brown hair and had thick eyebrows above his blue eyes.” 

Sobegan the theological colonization of Spencer-Helms, 
one that taught her to hate her Blackness and despise 
Black theology. 

Faith Unleavenedbegins with Spencer-Helms’ memory 
of the murder of Trayvon Martin. In Martin, she saw the 
figure of her brother. But when she approached her faith 
community, she found no solace: “At church, the day after 
the jury acquitted Trayvon’s killer, they talked about how 
sad it was that the guy from Glee died.” 

Her church’s inability to bear witness to her grief and 
fear—and by extension, their inability to bear witness to 
the war being waged on Black bodies—drove her to what 
many are calling “deconstruction.” Butfor Spencer-Helms, 
a queer Black woman, this is more than deconstruc- 
tion—it’s decolonization. She finds a parallel between 
her experiences and those of the ancient Israelites in 
their journey of liberation from Egypt: After fleeing an 
oppressive theology, she is wandering in the wilderness, 
not yet home in a new faith. 


Spencer-Helms draws the title of her 
book from the unleavened bread served 
as part of the Exodus from Egypt. “Bread 
without leaven contains only essential 
items,” she writes. “It has no additives, no 
preservatives, no added sweeteners. It is 
just flour and water—flat and unpreten- 
tious. Bread with leaven, like that of the 
Egyptians, became bloated as it rose and 
took longer to digest.” 

Spencer-Helms investigates the “leav- 
en” of white supremacy—howit was intro- 
duced to the “dough” of faith—and what it 
means to leave it behind. 

In this endeavor, Spencer-Helms is 
largely successful, weaving memoir with 
biblical stories, church history, and con- 
temporary racialized realities. But not 
every component is as fully realized as 
the others. Her “White Jesus: An Origin 
Story,” for instance, is technically accurate 
but incomplete, ending not long after the 
Council of Nicaea. She glosses over more 
than 1,000 years of church history, includ- 
ing how European Christians crafted the 
category of race. 

Spencer-Helms focuses primarily on 
the white Jesus’ hellish influence on Chris- 
tianity and society. She illustrates how mal- 
nourished her faith had become at white 
Jesus’ table. And she gives us glimpses of 
the Promised Land—a faith in the footsteps 
not of the colonizing white Jesus but of the 
brown-skinned Palestinian liberator. » 


JR.Forasteros pastors Catalyst Church in 
Dallas, co-hosts the Fascinating Podcast, 
and wrote Empathy for the Devil. 
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cont'd from page 40 that ultimately who we are is far 
beyond what we achieve in this lifetime. “Exists in every 
human nature /A goal, / Admitted scarcely to itself, it may 
be... Adored with caution, as a brittle heaven ... Ungained, 
it may be, by a life’s low venture, / But then, / Eternity 
enables the endeavoring / Again.” 

I believe the prevailing myth that Dickinson wasn’t 
interested in publication and fame is a mistaken story, 
or at least incomplete. She did say in an 1862 letter to 
The Atlantic contributor Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
“IT smile when you suggest that I delay ‘to publish’—that 
being foreign to my thought, as Firmament to Fin.” This, 
however, may have been because she was embarrassed. 
She was in her 30s, and the writer to whom she’d en- 
trusted her work had just suggested she wasn’t ready 
for publication. (Higginson was eventually influential 
in helping publish Dickinson’s work, but it seems that 
he originally undervalued it because he couldn’t neatly 
categorize it.) 

Writers generally want readers, and Dickinson was 
no exception. She regularly enclosed her poetry in letters 
to family members and friends, but most of her writing 
remained unread during her lifetime. I think she wrote 
some of her poetry to grapple with this disappointment, to 
make meaning out of work that didn’t have an audience, 
and out ofa rich inner life that didn’t always have a mirror. 
“Tf nature will not tell the tale / Jehovah told to her, /Can 
human nature not survive / Without alistener?” It seems 
that for Dickinson, introspection and self-worth were 
spiritual practices that buoyed her through the puzzles 
and sorrows of life. 

No wonder Dickinson loved the novel Jane Eyre, which 
says, “I have an inward treasure born with me, which 
can keep me alive if all extraneous delights should be 
withheld ...” It is the sort of line that made the Quarterly 
Review critics disparage protagonist Jane as an “unregen- 
erate and undisciplined spirit” with “a mere heathen mind 
which is a law unto itself” It is a line in which Dickinson 
might have recognized a spirit like her own. “No rack can 
torture me,” Dickinson wrote. “My soul’s at liberty.” 


Caroline McTeer is a San Diego-based writer. 
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Equipping 
theologically diverse 
students for a 


pluralistic world. 


Preparation for ministry 
—at the intersection of 
faith and social action— 
challenges the intellect 
and deepens the Spirit. 
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“Altar offers a moving history “The future imagined in 


lesson on several decades 


Altar bursts with strategy 


of social movements through _ and celebration, spirituality 


the life of a character that 
is a lovable cross between 
an activist Forrest Gump 
and a modern-day Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer.” 


—Tim DeChristopher 


and sacrifice, ritual and 
reverence....You will fall in 
love with these characters... 
You will remember to revere 
this planet even more.” 


—Frida Berrigan 
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ARIKARA SUNFLOWERS 
AFTER ROE 


By Kristin Gifford 


When I decapitated the sunflowers today, the birds had already 
pecked them mostly bald. I sawed through those thick necks with 
silver shears, squash leaning to cup falling petals and black seeds in her 
green palms. I was cutthroat, ripping this food from the garden. I knew 
how fierce and warlike the small wrens had become, and, sure enough, 
there were the fearless nails in my scalp, clawing for my soul. 


The flowers are furry, full moons without their petals, hanging low 

in my basement, eerie and waiting out the season. I take enough 

seeds to bring us blooms again next summer. The wrens chirp angry 

at the window, but I see them eye the gray sky, feel how they tire from 
resisting migration’s pull. As much as I practice the rhythms of change, 
I still can’t soften my body toward its metal mouth of violence. 


When the afternoon starts to hurry us into dark with its flat palm, 

when it tries to shush us still, maybe then we summon the burning. 

There it turns like a yellow wheel within: sunflowers crying petals and seeds 
under summer sun, our feathers aflame with alarm above our precious garden 
as we dive-bomb into the beast full of all our sharpness and all our softness. 


Kristin Gifford is a writer living in Minneapolis. She taught English for a decade in 
public school and is working on her first collection of poetry. 


Illustration by Rachel Joan Wallis 


CALL ON CONGRESS 


Have you ever talked with your members of Congress? If not, it might seem hard to 
know where to start. Don’t worry, SojoAction has you covered. You can find free how-to 
videos and downloadable resources to help you make your voice heard at: 


sojo.net /congress. 


Together we’ll share our stories and advocate in Congress for our communities to thrive! 
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Scripture passages are 


TENDING THE 
SHOOTS OF 
REDEMPTION 


from the Revised Common 


Lectionary, Cycle A 


By Natalie Wigg-Stevenson 


Before the pandemic hit, I could have 
told you the precise number of my 
indoor plants: zero. Butthen lockdown 
started and, like countless people 
around the world, I became obsessed 
with all things leafy and green. Once I 
learned howto keep a plant alive, I began to nurture cuttings. To see that 
first fresh leaf grow—an assurance that new roots had taken hold—filled 
me with a kind of joy heretofore unknown. 

Ineeded to feel like life could not just survive, but flourish and thrive. 
“Give this at least six weeks before repotting,” I would text a friend from 
her porch as I dropped off the gift of a budding leafy monstera, “just to 
let the roots settle.” Then I’d trudge back to the sidewalk to watch my 
friend open her door, wave to me, and take this small extension of myself 
into her home. Months later, when we could visit in person, I’d get to see 
how much these little ones had grown. Great leafy extensions of love. 

Most of the gospel readings this month contain horticultural par- 
ables—seeds and soil, wheat and weeds, sowers and reapers. Before 
the COVID-19 years, I had never read these parables through the eyes 
of someone who had nurtured plants to life. Their images had been 
abstractions, ideas, metaphors with no roots. But now that those seeds 
have grown, I see each one anew. Perhaps you do too? 
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HOW OFTEN DO I TUNE OUT 
BECAUSE I THINK I ALREADY 
KNOW THE STORY? 


JULY 2 


PROBLEMS WITH EXILE-AVOIDANCE 


JEREMIAH 28:5-9; PSALM 89:1-4, 15-18; 
ROMANS 6:18-23; MATTHEW 10:40-42 


Interms of prophetic showdowns, the one between Hana- 
niah and Jeremiah starts out pretty tame. “Things are 
looking up,” Hananiah proclaims. “Gosh, I sure hope so!” 
responds Jeremiah (I’m paraphrasing, but you get the 
drift). “I mean, every true prophet forever has prophesied 
terrible stuff,” Jeremiah adds (verse 8). “But still, let’s try 
your thing. If everything turns out okay, we’ll know you 
were right.” 

Hananiah wasn’t right. Judah was about to fall, and 
fall again, sending God’s people into Babylonian exile. 
In some ways, Hananiah’s prophecy seems merely the 
beginning of the end: a state that we can often feel we 
are living in these days too. 

Iam notsure that Hananiah was a false prophet, though, 
so muchas one who just got it wrong—perhaps there is no 
difference. But still, his hope seems more misplaced than 
malicious. And for that reason, he offers a potent warning 
sign. How often does my desire for things to work keep me 
from engaging the reality before me? (When it comes to 
eco-catastrophe, certainly, but with many other pressing 
issues too.) How often does my misplaced hope lead others 
astray? Hananiah reminds me that sometimes trying to 
avoid exile is precisely what can land us there. 


JULY 9 


ALL THAT WE ARE 


ZECHARIAH 9:9-12; PSALM 145:8-14; 
ROMANS 7:15-25; MATTHEW 11:16-19, 25-30 


Rev. Smith, the pastor for the eponymous frontier town of 
HBO’s masterpiece Deadwood, is a fan favorite. He might 
be naive and a real downer when he enters a brothel, 
but when smallpox hits the town and he drives himself 
to exhaustion nursing the sick, the community realizes 
that he practices what he preaches. So, it is devastating 
to the town and viewer alike when Smith gets a brain 
tumor. Afflicted by seizures, unable to hear God’s voice 
or recognize his friends, Smith eventually becomes delu- 
sional—and his death in the first season’s finale is one of 
the more poignant moments of the whole series. 

David Milch, the show’s creator, describes his work 
with Deadwood as like an act of faith. So, when Smith 
preaches Paul’s “one body, many parts” passage from 1 
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VISION 


Corinthians 12, viewers hear Milch’s vision 
for the Deadwood community’s struggles to 
survive together. And when Smith’s illness 
progresses, and he proclaims that nothing 
will separate him from the love of Christ 
(Romans 8:31-39), we feel his faith clinging 
tight to hope. 

Viewers often miss Smith’s deathbed 
citation from Romans 7:15-25, though. 
His mind is so far gone that his words 
are almost indecipherable. He straddles 
the thin veil between this world and the 
world to come. His spiritual porousness 
recontextualizes Paul’s grappling—“I do 
not understand my own actions. For I do 
not do what I want, but I do the very thing 
hate.” (verse 15)—as a metaphysical battle 
more than an ethical one. In this moment, 
the Reverend bears intimate witness to the 
tension between everything humans are 
and everything we can be by God’s grace. 
And for me, a passage often cited to demon- 
strate the extent of human sinfulness now 
always reverberates with the fullness of 
our salvation. 


JULY 16 


TENDING REDEMPTION 


ISAIAH 55:10-13; PSALM 65:1-13; 
ROMANS 8:1-11; MATTHEW 13:1-9, 18-23 


“A sower went out to sow,” Jesus says in this 
week’s gospel, and I tune out—because I 
think I already know the story. Our youth 
group studied it so much to prepare for 
high school hallway evangelism that we 
reduced it to a technique. Don’t drop the 
seeds on the path; watch out for the birds; 
beware the rocks, the sun, and the thorns. 
Plant them right—right soil, right roots, 
right care to nurture—then the soul you 
save will save many more besides. 

It wasn’t until I spent these COVID 
years tending plants that I discovered the 
missing question: Why does the sower sow 
in the first place? Sure, the sower wants 
grain, fruit and, by extension, sustenance. 
But the thing I have learned from my plants 
is that even when I do everything “right,” 
there’s still a mystery to the process. So 
now, with this parable, it is the vision of 
the seeds and saplings as the fruits of faith 
that comes to the fore. And if faith is al- 
ways a gift from God—which itis—then the 
parable’s emphasis is not a technique for 
individual salvation, but an invitation to 


participate in God’s ongoing redemption 
of creation as a whole. 


JULY 23 


LAST THINGS 


ISAIAH 44:6-8; PSALM 86:11-17; 
ROMANS 8:12-25; MATTHEW 13:24-30, 36-43 


Inthis month's second horticultural parable, 
Jesus likens the kingdom of heaven to a 
field of good seed into which weeds have 
been planted. The landowner, realizing 
that the weeds cannot be removed with- 
out uprooting the fragile wheat, lets the 
two grow together until harvest time—at 
which point the reapers are instructed to 
collect, bind, and burn the weeds before 
gathering the crops. 

The eschatological implications of this 
parable are atits surface. Derived from the 
Greek eschatos (“last”), eschatology refers 
to Christian reflections on endings: the end 
of history, end of creation, end oflife, and so 
on. Some theologians interpret these end- 
ings as primarily future-oriented. Others 
collapse them into the present day, noting 
that the end of all life is likelier to come 
about at our own human hands, not God’s. 
Most, however, hold a tension between the 
“already and not yet” of God’s kingdom. 
We can glimpse God’s transformation of 
creation through the power of God’s Spirit, 
but we cannot grasp it for our own. 

Itis easy to read this parable as address- 
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THE MIGHT OF DIVINITY GOT 
PACKED DOWN INTO THE 
HUMILITY OF HUMANITY. 


ing “evil ones” tossed into the flames at the 
end of the “harvest” time while the righ- 
teous endure. But I wonder if the field of 
mixed plants is also the field of our hearts. 
Martin Luther argued that we are “simul 
Justus et peccator” (“simultaneously jus- 
tified and sinner”)—and, if Luther was 
right (which I believe he was), then this 
parable might be more a promise than a 
warning: a promise that God’s refining fire 
will burn away all our sin so we can be in 
God’s presence at the last. 


JULY 30 


DIVINITY PACKED DOWN 


1 KINGS 3:5-12; PSALM 119:129-136; 
ROMANS 8:26-39; MATTHEW 13:31-33, 44-52 


Ourthird horticultural parable in Matthew’s 
gospel is both the most humble and the 
most mighty. “The kingdom of heaven is 
like a mustard seed,” Jesus tells his dis- 
ciples. “It is the smallest of all the seeds, 
but when it has grown it is the greatest of 
shrubs and becomesatree” (13:32). Where- 
as the earlier parable at the beginning of 
this chapter had birds stealing seeds from 
the path (13:1-9), here the birds nest in 
the branches: no longer a threat, but now 
friends. 

We have taken a journey this month: 
from the stark reality of prophetic warnings 
to the porousness of reality, away from 
the individual toward the communal and 
back again in ever-spinning rotations. We 
have sought survival, but also flourishing. 
And here, we have come to the end to find 
a vision of God’s reign that is, in a sense, 
an image of its king. As with the mustard 
seed—the seed that contains whole worlds 
of possibility—the might of Divinity got 
packed down into the humility of human- 
ity. And, as with the mustard seed, that 
might has emerged from humility, and will 
emerge again: already but not yet, among 
us and around us, in ways we can glimpse 
but not grasp, as we rest in and tend to its 
branches. © 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and 
Bible study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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HUMOR 


A GIFT GUIDE FOR 
PAMPERING THE 
JESUS FEMINIST 
IN YOUR LIFE 


By Jenna Barnett 


There's never a bad time to show a woman you value that she’s a woman 
of valor. But there are bad gifts. Just because your favorite Jesus feminist 
loves Mary Oliver, for instance, doesn’t mean you should gift her a wild 
goose—no matter how harsh and exciting the goose may be. Also, do not 
arrange a telegram delivered to her by a man dressed in a gazelle outfit 
reading the Song of Songs; her parents might be over for Sunday dinner! 
And I can’t emphasize this enough: Do not gift her an animatronic infant 
in a basket floating down a river. I learned that one the hard way. 
But don’t worry, there are plenty of other options: 


© Perfume. This isn’t for her—it’s for her to use when she washes the 
feet of strangers, acommon hobby of Jesus feminists. 


© Jewelry may seem like a safe, conventional gift for a woman, but it’s 
possible the Jesus feminist in your life carries some baggage around 
jewelry. So, get creative! Ask her former youth group friends—who are 
also disillusioned and deconstructing their evangelical upbringing—if 
you can upcycle their purity rings. Then grab a blowtorch and crucible 
(welding tools are also great gifts for Jesus feminists, but she probably 
already has a complete set) and melt those suckers down into a cute little 
garden shovel. Swords aren’t the only problematic metals that can be 
melted into plowshares! 
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SWORDS AREN’T THE 

ONLY PROBLEMATIC METALS 
THAT CAN BE MELTED 

INTO PLOWSHARES! 


° A lily, pressed and preserved between 
the pages ofa used copy of Octavia Butler's 
Parable of the Sower. This gift is a triple 
slam dunk: Jesus feminists love considering 
lilies, they love the smell of old books, and 
they love dystopian novels with spiritual 
undertones. 


¢ A paisley bandana. Not so she can cov- 
er herself in church! This bandana won’t 
promote modesty, but it will fight climate 
change. The next time she goes to destroy 
a pipeline, the bandana—which should 
have an understated edginess to it—will 
help protect her mouth and nose from 
any dangerous fumes. 


¢ A gift card to her local tattoo parlor. 
Thanks to her divinity school curriculum, 
she knows how to write basic New Testa- 
ment Greek. Now it’s time to get “agape” 
or “koinonia” tatted on her forearm. 


¢ Speaking of seminary, pay offher student 
debt! This isn’t just generous, it’s biblical. 


¢ If you don’t have those kinds of funds, 
there are cheaper alternatives. Like, asan- 
dalwood soy candle. Trust me, shell burn 
through it faster than a desert bush atop 
Mount Horeb. 


* Lastly, the gift to make a Jesus feminist 
happy and a sexist Christian sad is leggings! 
The host of a podcast on “biblical mascu- 
linity” recently tweeted that the only two 
“acceptable occasions to wear yoga pants” 
are while “alone in your house w/ your 
husband” and when “working out alone 
in your private gym while your husband 
watches you.” We’ll all be watching the 
Jesus feminist in your life as she dismantles 
Christian patriarchy while wearing the 
yoga pants you gifted her—and cheering 
her on! © 


Jenna Barnett is Sojourners’ senior asso- 
ciate culture editor. 
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SPARK CONVERSATIONS 
WITH YOUR COMMUNITY 


Get Sojourners magazine for your church or Bible study 
and save up to 80%! 


Explore current topics in faith, social justice, politics, and culture with your community. 
Sojourners offers you commentary and feature articles that are sure to spark great 
conversation. Plus enjoy sharing Living the Word, an award-winning Bible study published 
in each issue. Start your community’s bulk subscription today! 


To subscribe, visit sojo.net /community. 


SOJOURNERS 


A PODCAST 
FROM THE EDITORS 
OF SOJOURNERS. 


When spiritual leaders commit abuse, can the communities they leave behind 
move forward? 


Jean Vanier was considered a “living saint” for his work promoting the dignity of 
people with intellectual disabilities. But nine months after his death, a different 
story emerged. 


Subscribe wherever you get your podcasts. Learn more at sojo.net /podcast. 
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